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Sr Seventeen Do’s and Don’t’s for Training and Stimulating the Sales Force 


* Bird & Son Standardize on Slide Films for Training Jobbers and Salesmen 
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Never, in the history of the world, | 


have engineers and executives had 


so many COMPLEX problems. 


Never have they looked in 
their business papers with 


so much interest and hope. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Offices in—ATLANTA *« BOSTON « CHICAGO « CLEVELAND 
DETROIT « PHILADELPHIA*+ SAN FRANCISCO « ST. LOUIS 
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Because, from what we see of ad men these days, they’ve got plenty on their 
minds. Most of them, it seems, are wrestling with one of the four problems 
below . .. If you’re not, we envy you. But if you are, we'd like to talk to you. 


GOT A BUDGET BOGEY?... Too many ad budgets ain't what GOT THUMB-TACK TROUBLE? ... Is the Boss checking the sales- 


they used to be. But the Big Boss still expects the same sales 
punch as in last year’s color campaign. And the dealers still 
want color, or they won't play . . . That one’s right up our 
alley. You can now buy 4-color ads in THIS WEEK for as 
little as $1.46 per M—7 families for 1¢! 


men’s mileage against their orders? Making them plug the 
busy spots? And expecting his ads to do so, too? . . . They 
will, in THIS WEEK. That sticks to 24 key markets that make 
62%, of all retail sales. And with over 5,300,000 copies, it 
covers 3 to § times as many homes as other magazines. 


GOT A DEALER DILEMMA?... Dealers are cagey about ticing up GOT A MAN FROM MISSOURI? ... Advertisers want to see some- 


with campaigns today. They want ads with local sales punch. 
Which doesn’t help you with your national job—unless, of 
course, you ‘‘buy THIS WEEK, and get BOTH.”’ Ask the bath- 
ing-suit maker whose June color page has been selling the 
trade for months aiready 


thing for their dollars today. Not just “good will’’ or ‘*cu- 
mulative results."" They want traceable sales, box-tops, 
direct returns, dealer inquiries . . .“'Show ‘em’* with THIS 
WEEK. Others are doing it, in big space and little space, with 
all types of products. Want to look at the record? 


Don’t get us wrong. We're not selling THIS WEEK as a cure-all for today’s 

business ills. Just as a hard-working magazine whose sleeves are rolled up 

for today’s sales job . . . And because it’s not only a magazine, but an integ- 
ral part of 24 great newspapers, we say that— 


AGATINE 
he he 


THIS WEEK sells BOTH sides of the counter 


PAPER 
Cen: 
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They Just Keep Rolling Along 


Last week they held a little ceremony at the General Tire & 
Rubber (¢ plant in Akron. A 30 
was finished, and 


31/4, inch cord clincher tire 
so was another chapter in automotive history. 


The tire was the last of that type that General will build 
Eighteen years ago the first one had many companions, for Model 
I Fords were rattling over the nation’s highways. Henry Ford 
hasn't produced a car shod with such tires in more than ten years. 
But General continued to turn out clinchers because thousands of 
Model Ts were still running. There are even now plenty of them 
bucking through mudholes, sputtering along roads that would rip 
the daylights out of a modern streamlined auto. The number, 
however, is decreasing every year. Hence, General stopped supply- 
ing this dwindling market 
with every wheel turn 


a market that comes nearer vanishing 


Mrs. Wilda Rexroad White, Irvin Miller, and Vice-President 
Charles J. Jahant were present at the last clincher's completion. 
Mrs. White finished the tire, just as she finished the first 18 years 
ago. Mr. Miller, who helped build the first one, hasn’t been 
working on 30 x 31/'s for some time, though he’s still a General 
employe. Mr. Jahant ordered that first tire. All three talked 
about Auld Lang Syne, Tempus Fugit, and Do You Remember. 


That's What Little Dogs Are Made of 


In recent months New Yorkers have chuckled aplenty upon 
sight of the animals in the windows of certain Fifth Avenuc 
stores—remarkably lifelike animals, but of the most wsnlikely 
materials. At Bonwit Teller’s, to enliven a display of tweed suits, 
there was a sheep with wool of wire springs. During Dog Show 
Week, there were dachshunds, Yorkshire terriers, French poodles 
and Afghan hounds, of natural-color rope, with ends frayed for 
the animals’ tails. A couple of outsize wire-haired terriers of 
brass and copper screen were at Peck & Peck’s; a pair, lifesize 
and of the same materials, are now visiting about in the windows 
of the Florsheim shoe chain stores. As this is being written, the 
coming of Spring is being heralded at Bonwit Teller’s with a 
flock of baby lambs, of starched white lace. 


These amusing animals are the work of Ruth Vollmer, a sculp- 
tor who believes that a subject may be fashioned from any material, 
or almost any material. A native of Germany, she prepared herself 
for a career in sculpture by working at it slowly and experi- 
mentally. By way of diversion, she occasionally made dolls and 
animals of raffia, which found a ready market among friends. The 
“make-it-of-any-material” idea crystallized in her mind one day 
when she heard herself passing it along to a child. The youngster 
called her bluff, so to speak, by picking up a piece of fly screen 
and handing it to her with a look that said, “I dare you to do 
something with this.” From it, she fashioned a hippopotamus. 
She did not try to commercialize her knack with unusual materials, 
however, until after she had come to New York and had been 
inspired by the fantasy in the city’s shop windows. About a year 
ago she sold a small wax goat (Rocky Mountain variety) to Wil- 
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liam Okie, Jr., for a Marcus (jewelers) display. That was quite 
a feather in her cap, for Okie is considered by many as the king 
of displaymen in the U. S. 


Since then she has sold animals to most of the big stores on 
Fifth Avenue. Her friends advise her to go into large-scale pro- 
duction, but she prefers to work more slowly, without the respon- 
sibility of a workshop and a staff of helpers. She permits one 
manufacturer of display accessories to copy some of her designs, 
on a royalty basis, but most of her work is done on order, for the 
large New York stores, 


Her manner of working is as unorthodox as her materials. Her 
figures are characterized by a happy blending of realism and carica- 
ture—and they evince a thorough knowledge on her part of the 
anatomy of animals, She has spent, and still spends, hours in the 
zoo, sketching from life, and she often works from photographs; 
but she does not usually like to work directly from a model— 

being afraid of naturalism and wanting a complete transformation 
into an art form,” as she expresses it. Her toois are also un- 
orthodox: a rolling pin, for example. For the lace lambs, she 
designed a layout for a lamb’s torso, and had it turned and carved 
into a wooden model. Though she still does a great deal of work 
by hand, she is gradually turning toward using the services of a 
machine shop, where some of her brazing and soldering are done. 


Ever see a wire-haired Wire-Haired? 


Here are two champions. 


Miss Vollmer has learned the value of talking confidently of her 
figures as she shows them to potential buyers. They are so dif- 
ferent, so daring, that people are sometimes afraid to buy them on 
first sight; but after they get over the initial shock, they like them. 
She used to be a little frightened by them herself—some of them 
looked so “crazy,” as she describes them. After she had delivered 
the rope dogs to Bonwit Teller’s, for Dog Show Week, her heart 
sank—they seemed pretty extreme. It even occurred to her that 
perhaps the display manager would change his mind and not use 
them after all. She passed by the store a couple of days later, 
though, and noticed knots of people gathered around certain win- 
dows; and when she came nearer, she saw they were looking at 
her dogs and talking about them. Later in the week they were 
promoted from side street to Fifth Avenue windows—and she 
stopped worrying about their being “‘crazy.” 


Thus far, she has not tried to extend her market beyond the 
display field, which she feels is large enough to absorb her present 
output. It’s true a lady did walk into a store and insist on buying 
a Vollmer dog right out of a window; and a man ordered a spaniel 
from her for his private collection. But her present aim is to make 
enough money from the display market in nine months of each 
year so that she can devote the other three months to the conven- 
tional academic work she used to do before she came to America. 


1 three times a month and dated the 
Subscription price $4.00 a year in 
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| National advertisers are finding to their profit that the Newark- 

North Jersey area is one of the country’s top-ranking markets. 
Essex County, its greatest sales factor, ranks 12th in estimated 

| 1937 Retail Sales and 10th in National Buying Power Percent 

| (Sales Management’s Survey of Buying Power, 1938). 
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Here is an area of mammoth and diversified industry, without 
peaks and valleys, that will give you top-quota returns — if you 
go into it with big results in mind. 


Only the Newark Evening News covers this huge essential 
market thoroughly and economically. It delivers more home 
readership than any other Newark or New York newspaper, 
daily or Sunday. 


Newark Evening News 


ee New Jersey's Great Home Newspaper 
@ NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc.—General Advertising Re presentatives—New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Boston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta. 
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T HE demand of manufacturers, today, 
is for markets where permanence and 
stability insure their distribution efforts a 
maximum sales return. 


Milwaukee presents the greatest sales insur- 


ance that any market can offer— 


Diversification of industry is so broad that 
no one type of industry controls more than 
10 per cent of the payroll. World leader in 
more than a score of manufactured prod- 
ucts, no one or two can make or break our 
buying power. Variety and balance in 
income sources keep the business wheels 
turning at a profitable pace in Milwaukee, 
even when recessions slam the brakes on 
violently in specialized industrial centers. 
One of the most profitable markets for ad- 
vertising investments today, Milwaukee is 
thoroughly covered by one newspaper 
reaching more than 7 out of 10 homes. 
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Product Design Intelligence 


One of our spies in Philadelphia thumbed us past the button 
counter in Wanamaker's last weck. There we saw, with our own 
myopic eyes, the chiect giddy Springtime can have on a manufac- 
turer of buttons. There they were: Buttons about the size of a 
dollar, fashioned colorfully of plastics, in the form of a vegetable 
plate. Each contained a white potato, a neat pile of minced orange 
carzots, ditto of green peas, two or three pale shoots of asparagus, 
and a Thing that looked Jike a green banana. 


‘What is That?’ we accusingly asked the salesgirl. She cow- 
ered. “We think perhaps it’s a string bean, but it’s the wrong 
proportion, isn’t it?” 


That for an answer to the French coutourier who put a lobster 
on the Duchess of Windsor’s evening gown! 


Stop-Wear 


William Taylor, a chemically-minded young president of a big 
paint company on the West Coast, recently stumbled on a gum 
liquid he had been trying to perfect for seven years to lengthen 
the life of shoe soles. Mr. Taylor sold the formula, and Stop- 
Wear Co., with handsome young C. E. Thorson as its guiding 
‘ight, came into being in Los Angeles. 

For over a month a quarter-page advertising campaign, prepared 
by Lord and Thomas, notably selective about its West Coast ac- 
counts, has been hitting the public eye three times a week in the 
Herald and Express, Sundays in the Times and Examiner. Radio 
spots and full-length programs started the last week in March over 
KFI, KNX, and the powerful Tiajuana, Mexico, station XELO 
which reaches small towns the length of the West Coast. 


“The campaign here is experimental to formulate one for 
national merchandising,’ Mr. Thorson told SM. “A great part of 
it is educational. For instance, we have three detail men who go 
from drug store to drug store continuously selling nothing, but 
talking and demonstrating Stop-Wear to druggists and their sales 
people. 


“We have tried covering the whole city with street-car cards on 
all buses and Pacific Electrics, but are now making a special ex- 
periment on Southern lines as concentration on the middle classes.” 


Results are already excellent. The Los Angeles County Rehabili- 
tation Department tried the product on one sole each of 3,000 pairs 
of shoes for four weeks, and responded immediately with a big 
order. In less than three weeks, Thrifty Drug chain, second largest 
group on the West Coast, re-ordered. Over 1,400 drug and 
department stores in metropolitan Los Angeles are fast selling their 
initial stocks. 


In no time at all, Mr. Thorson, through his merchandiser and 
broker, Guy J. Benta, expects to march up Golden Gate way and 
on to Seattle and Portland. After that, advertisements will appear 
in such publications as Good Housekeeping and Saturday Evening 
Post, according to Mr. Thorson, and Stop-Wear will go East. 


Central America is already tied up, and Mr. Thorson’s desk was 
fast-piling with inquiries from other neighboring foreign zones. 


The product sells for half a dollar. The amount treats four to 
five pairs of shoes. 


Says Mr. Thorson of its usage, “It penetrates the leather sole in 
a few minutes, binding the fibers and filling in the thousands of 
microscopic spaces between them. This eliminates grit and fric- 
tion, thus indefinitely retarding wear. The feet are kept drier than 
ordinarily since the product resists moisture.” 


A great part of Los Angeles is making experiments, including 
Boy Scout Troop 195, by toughening the right sole with Stop-Wear 
and letting the left sole “take it,’ and shooting in testimonial 
letters, basis of the advertising campaign so far. 


For the benefit of plutocrats who are too important or busy to 
tend to shoe sole toughening for themselves, Stop-Wear uses 
placards near bootblack locations to give shineboys the idea, 
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LIES AHEAD? 


Newsweek, convinced that true progress is dependent 
on true knowledge, is resolved that its readers shall 
have the FACTS of the important events at home and 
abroad . . . without prejudice, without exaggeration, 


without distortion, without fear and without favor. 


But Newsweek goes beyond a factual recording of past 
events. Newsweek INTERPRETS the news, tells what it 
means, dramatizes it with numerous photographs, 
points out the probable consequences... and adds the 
signed opinions of such widely-known authorities as 


Raymond Moley, Sinclair Lewis, George Jean Nathan. 


This is Newsweek's editorial formula of NEWS 
SIGNIFICANCE. This is what makes Newsweek different 
from other magazines. This is why the advertiser's 
message in Newsweek reaches people of more than 


ordinary intelligence, better than average means. 


51% INCREASE IN LONG-TERM SUBSCRIPTION SALES 


During the six months ended December 31, 1937, the sale of long-term 
subscriptions for Newsweek increased 51% over the corresponding 
period of 1936 . . . Is Newsweek on your advertising schedule? 


Tlewsweek 


THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 


Ewing Galloway 
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Notes from the Managing 
Editor’s Desk 

The first of the SALES MANAGE- 
MENT quarterly surveys of public 
relations has just gone to the printer 
to be put into type for the May 1 
issue, As a sample of the way Mr. 
and Mrs. John Citizen feel toward 
“Big Business,’ we think you will 
find it both absorbing and significant. 
This survey was made in every tenth 
home in Muncie, Ind., better known 
as ‘Middletown,’ and here is the 
way it was handled by Ross Federal 
Research investigators: 

A list of 90 big corporations (45 
in each of two groups) was pre- 
sented to the interviewee, and these 
four questions were asked: Which 
companies, in your opinion, give buy- 
ers good value for their money? 
Which companies, in your opinion, 
treat their employes fairly? Would 
you refuse to buy trom any of these 
companies because you disapprove of 
their policies? Do you consider any 
of these companies an unfair mo- 
nopoly ? 

* *£ & 

Perhaps you've observed that there 
are well-defined “vogues” in market- 
ing. Remember, tor example, the 
way everybody suddenly discovered 
the appeal of color in the product 
several years ago? Then the great 
wave of interest in improved pack- 
ages? The deluge of bleed advertis- 
ing pages? 

We seldom go in for crystal-gazing 
and prediction, yet we venture this: 
Within a short time there’s going to 
be a tremendous emphasis on the 
de-noising of products, and the ex- 
ploitation of quiet operation as a 
major sales appeal. Products like 
Remington Noiseless typewriter and 
Electrolux refrigerators are already 
going to town with this appeal in a 
big way, but thousands of other prod- 
ucts seem unaware of the tremendous 
potential sales appeal of the product 
which is easy on the nerves of hu- 
manity because it’s quiet. We sent 
one of our scouts out to do an article 
on this subject. We promise it for 
the May 15 issue. 

A. R. HAHN 
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Behind the Intangibles 


The business of space buying is almost wholly the business of getting at the facts behind 


the intangibles of who reads a magazine and how many. To take the figures on controlled 
circulations out of the realm of speculation and guesswork, the Controlled Circulation 
Audit was formed *** C.C.A. is an independent, impartial body conducting regular, 
responsible audits; it has no other function. Publishers listed below have C.C.A. reports 
for their circulations. And the C.C.A. insignia on their — % rate cards and 
Standard Rate & Data Listings is a reliable guide to known value. Controlled circula- 


‘ tion need no longer be bought on hope or promise. 


This Advertisement is Sponsored and Paid for by These Leading C.C.A. Publications 


) AGRICULTURAL LEADERS ELECTRICAL MANUFAC. INDUSTRIAL POWER PACKAGING PARADE 


DIGEST TURING JOBBER TOPICS POWER WAGON 
AMERICAN DRY CLEANER EXCAVATING ENGINEER LIQUOR STORE & PREMIUM PRACTICE 
AUTOMATIC HEAT & AIR EXPLOSIVES ENGINEER, DISPENSER PROGRESSIVE GROCER 

CONDITIONING THE Ll sett ROADS AND STREETS 
BAKERS REVIEW FLEET OWNER : RUG PROFITS 

y MACHINE DESIGN 
BANKERS MONTHLY FORECAST for iis SODA FOUNTAIN 
HOME ECONOMISTS 3 
BETTER ROADS SUPER SERVICE STATION 
baie LEDOM MEDICAL ECONOMICS 
cide. wm GOL sie cu laa SYNDICATE STORE 
ISSE MILL & F ‘ ; 
MAGAZINE HITCHCOCK’S MACHINE MERCHANDISER 
— TOOL BLUE BOOK MODERN MACHINE SHOP -ypF¢5 
DRUG TOPICS arenes : : 
HOSPITAL TOPICS & BUYER NATIONAL JEWELER WHAT'S NEW IN HOME 
: . > 3 1E 3 INI : ; 
ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER | pray EQUIPMENT NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST ECONOMICS 
_ ELECTRICAL DEALER NEWS OIL & GAS Equipment Review WOOD PRODUCTS 
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Company Salt 
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Manager or Sales 


it all de pe nad 


Uiverlook 


and They Overlook YOU! 


We Chree kings 


of Hledia are... 


The advertising salesman goes ’round and 
‘round selling his medium to the “3 Kings”. 
No grass grows on the routes leading to 
Agency Executive and Advertising Man 
ager, but vegetation waxes luxuriant on 
the threshold of the Sales Executive's 
office, where the advertising representative 
meets many STOP but few GO signs. 
The company Sales Executive may 
apply his interest and authority in two di 
rections: by either putting on or taking off 
items on the media schedule. Final author 


itv often rests with this powerful King. 


Sales 


Executives— 


= 
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Executive... Advertising Manager . . . Agency Executive 


If you can get along without Sales Ex 
ecutive influence for your advertising 
medium, skip this page. If vou know that 
this potent “King” presents a real sales 
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should be Number 1 medium on your own 


problem, 


promotion list. 

“How 41 Big Firms Initiate and Clear 
Sales and Advertising Budgets” is an eve 
opener on the “3 Kings” situation. Your 
SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 


copy is waiting for you. 
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ko Signs That Ripen Sales 


MEYERCORD WINDOW SIGNS 


e@ @ @ @ Were selected by the California Packing 

Corp. to window-advertise Del Monte products. 

In orchard reds, garden greens and brilliant 

gold—they invite you in thousands of shop- 

ping centers to ‘Come in and do your gar- 
dening with a shopping bag.” 

Whatever your Brand or Service—Meyercord 

artistry and creative skill will provide the 

proper identification. Decalcomania window 


signs will tell your story three years or more 
. simply, pointedly, with the compelling 
power of color...at surprisingly modest prices. 


1. Ath us for Samples... and the Story of Window Sign Merchandising 


THE MEVERCORD CO. 208 W. Washington St., Chicago DECALCOMANIA 


WINDOW SIGNS @ TRUCK LETTERING @ NAME PLATES @ DECORATIONS 
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WLS has long been distinctive for its respon- 
sive early morning audience. 13,436 listeners 

a. 
wrote recently, in a period of two weeks, re- 4 
sponding to a program broadcast at 6:45—in 
the morning! 11% of them were from Metro- 
politan Chicago. 


The above further verifies a fact—long known 
to WLS—and from which many WLS advertisers 
have profited—that WLS has a tremendous early 
morning audience—that will respond—and buy. 


On the air at 5:30 each morning, WLS has 
50,000 established some of its most successful records 
Watts for advertisers in those early morning hours. 


Pa Ch T It’s a family audience— receptive —eager— and 
OSE MINOT loyal to WLS. And loyal listeners make adver- 
tising results. WLS Gets Results! 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER STATION, CHICAGO 


Burridge D. Butler, President Glenn Snyder, Manager 


1000 WATTS 
DAY AND 


KOY in its first year under new ownership has proved itself the dominant factor for advertising in oe 


Phoenix and the rich Salt River Valley. Proof of advertising results are clearly shown by the large 
number of advertisers using KOY to cover this rich market—the market rated as the FIRST per capita 
in retail sales in U. S. .. . Further proof of advertising results—an advertiser using KOY received bet- 
ter sales results per dollar expended than in any other of twenty odd markets. Don’t overlook this great 
market—the garden spot of America—for living and for business. For further details write Fred Palmer, 
KOY, Phoenix, Arizona, or— 


CBS AFFILIATE 


National Representatives: International Radio Sales, New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Saces MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending April 20, 1938: 


Only the future can bring a 
definite answer, but the edi- 
tors have a hunch that the 


Rebirth of 
turning point in the present 


Confidence recession came during the 
week ending April 9 and that 


the place was Washington. 
That week marked the defeat of the President’s Reorgan- 
ization bill, which—rightly or wrongly—was disturbing 
the confidence of business men; the passage of the Senator 
Glass bill instructing the RFC to loan up to $1,500,000,000 
to business, especially to small business; and the clearing 
through the Senate of the revised tax bill which greatly 
modified the hated undistributed surplus and capital gains 
taxes. 


e@ e e A THREE-WAY PROGRAM OF RELIEF 
was headed by the much-needed industrial loans bill, but 
in addition the increased relief expenditures and the public 
works projects should give a rather sharp fillip to business 
during the balance of the year. One doesn’t have to be in 
the confidence of the Administration to hazard the guess 
that everything possible will be done to make the average 


pocketbook better loaded when the November elections 
take place. 


@ e e THE RHYTHM THEORY of business cycles 
was reviewed by Franklyn Hobbs, a Chicago economist, be- 
fore the Office Equipment Manufacturers Institute recently. 
He has found that the income high-points have been 
reached at the close of each decade in recent years—in 
1879, 1889, 1899, 1909, 1919 and 1929. He says, “I am 
unable to believe that a movement which has occurred 
with unfailing regularity for more than 100 years is acci- 
dental. I do believe that these movements are in rhythm.” 


@ @ e@ Mr. Hobbs went on to say, “By all the rules 
of the game, by indications of almost every economic factor, 
by the law of averages and by the natural swing of the 
business cycle we have every reason to expect business bet- 
terment from here on during 1938, with a dip at the close 
of the year. The completion of the dip should usher in an 
improvement in business in 1939, the peak of which should 
exceed the peak of any previous year in this decade, and 
indeed, there is good reason for expecting it to exceed 
the 1929 peak.” There may be nothing to the rhythm 
theory, but skeptics will be hard put to it to explain away 
the series of high points reached in the last year of every 
decade going back to our grandfathers’ days. 


@ @ @ 24 ECONOMISTS SURVEYED BY NEWS- 
WEEK magazine were each asked “Do you look for a 
further slump, no change, slight improvement in general 
business conditions during the next three months?”’ Three 
men thought there would be a further slump, three that 
there would be no change and 18 voted for improvement. 
To measure the predictions more precisely Newsweek asked 
where they thought the seasonally adjusted Reserve Board 
index of production will stand in May and June. The 
average of predictions called for slightly better than a two- 
point improvement by May and about three points in June. 


@ @ @ 1937 WAS A RECORD-BREAKER for many 
industrial companies. Barron’s has been analyzing the 
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year's financial reports for all companies whose securities 
are listed on the New York Stock Exchange or New York 
Curb Exchange, and finds that of the 600-odd companies 
which have so far reported the full year’s results, 130 last 
year earned more for their stockholders than in 1928 or 
1929. This was further shown by increased reserves for 
Federal Taxes. Thirty-five other companies had higher sales 
but lower net profits and four companies which were unable 
to keep out of the red in either of the best years of the 
20’s operated at a profit last year. The Wall Street Journal 
last week made an estimate for the first period of a number 
of well-known companies and found that a large number of 
the food, tobacco and aircraft manufacturing companies 
and certain utilities have earned more in the 1938 than in 
the 1937 period. 


@ @ e FARMERS ARE BENEFITING from the 
intense rivalry of chains and independents. Starting two 
years ago chain stores fought for and gained tremendous 
farmer good will by putting on special store drives to move 
surplus farm crops. Now the independents have followed 
suit and this month are projecting special sales campaigns 
to help move the apple and orange crops. In May they 
will stage their second special campaign of the year to sell 
canned peaches. 


e@ @ e MAJOR L. L. B. ANGAS, in a brochure pub- 
lished last week, “The Coming Rescue Inflation,” predicts 
that in the very near future (no specific date mentioned) 
consumption will rapidly outstrip production, recently 
nervous middlemen will be caught short of goods, and 
there will be an unanticipated scramble for inventories. 
‘Huge orders will thereupon be placed with manufacturers 
who, as volume rises, will enjoy a sudden come-back in 
profits, since materials will be cheap, money wages will 
have fallen, labor efficiency will have risen and other 
economies will have also been effected.” 


@ e@ e THE GULF REFINING CO is on the receiv- 
ing end of an FTC complaint alleging that through circular 
literature to automotive service stations the company made 
unfair disparagement of reclaimed motor oils as being 
inferior to its own new oils. 


How American Prices Have Fluctuated 
During the Past 188 Years 


wins Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States, 1750-1938 


as Reported by Warren and Pearsor sete 
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in o-column x I7- 
inch space Swift 
& Co. per-onalize- 
and humanizes it 
business and also 
secures employe 
loyalty through fea- 
turing veteran em- 


ployes in local 

plants. This Sioux 

ee eee : City copy. also 
antapve unsere peer emrtet points out. the 
—aivqceadasaa ting 1 hore growth of the city 
oa woe |e oe : since the packing 


mm oon company located 
a wan ne ve : the plant there 20 
a —" years ago, “and 
* : how greatly this i- 
Sacieeaiigimne purities s/natene ; due to the more 
: -: than 232 million 
dollars cash paid 
to producers for 
livestock and to 
nearly 17 million 
dollars paid for 
labor.” 


Swift & Company 


warege be Cay 


nee 0 ported of mame eet te Company et po 


Department of — 

‘ merce figures show that 

Small ‘Towns since the beginning of 

the present recession 

Health the smaller cities and 

y towns have fared better 

than the metropolitan 

centers. In February sales of independent stores in places 

of from 2,500 to 10,000 showed a decline from the previ- 

ous year of 7.5%, which was approximately one-half the 

decline of the big cities. Drug, food, and shoe stores were 
. practically even with last year. 


e@ e@ e A 127.8% GAIN IN BUSINESS during the 
second April week by one New York store resulted in 
department store sales in New York and Brooklyn better- 
ing business of the comparative 1937 period by 0.6%. 
This low-priced department store, Hearn’s, put on an ag- 
xressive newspaper advertising campaign featuring special 
store-wide sales. 


@ e@ e For the country as a whole, March department 
store sales showed a less-than-usual increase from Febru- 
ary, and the Federal Reserve Board adjusted index was 
869%, as compared with 88 in the preceding month and 
93 in March last year. The best showings were made in 
the Dallas, Minneapolis, Kansas City and Atlanta districts. 


@ @ @ IMPROVED BUSINESS IN MARCH is in- 
dicated by the analysis of conditions in the 147 major 
trading areas of the country, prepared by Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance. During March, improvement ap- 
peared in 64 of these areas, as against February gains in 
only 29. In addition to the areas which showed improve- 
ment, 25 others remained at their February levels and 58 
declined. These cities had March gains of 3% or more 
over February: Binghamton, Chattanooga, Cincinnati, Des 
Moines, Fort Worth, Hartford, Oakland, Phoenix, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland (Ore.), Providence, San Antonio, San 
Francisco, Wilkes-Barre and Worcester. 


® @ e THE PUBLISHERS OF FARM & RANCH 
subscribe to the economic principle that wealth comes from 
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production and that no individual or nation can long pros- 
per by reducing the production of marketable and usable 
commodities, and yet notwithstanding their natural aversion 
to anything that smacks of interference with our liberties, 
they point to the following accomplishments of the Gov- 
ernment farm programs: They have advanced balanced 
farming by 25 years; farmers have been made soil-conserva- 
tion conscious; farm income is more evenly distributed 
throughout the months of the year; balanced farming is 
raising the standard of living of those who practice it; 
more fences are built, more farm equipment purchased and 
more barns and sheds constructed or repaired, and by in- 
creasing soil production capacity and through the purchases 
of modern equipment the cost of production is being 
lowered. 


@ @ @ January-February farm income was within 7% 
of 1937. Lower prices were largely counter-balanced by a 
larger volume of farm produce and livestock sold. Farmers 
are benefiting from some increase in foreign demand. 


The Federal Trade Commission 

OUT has been getting increasingly 
9 tough on companies which use 

the word “free” in promoting 


Damned premium offers and deals and the 


National Better Business Bureau, 

66 297 New York, devotes Bulletin No. 

FREE ~ 1289 to authoritative views on 

the proper use of the term ‘‘free”’ 

in advertising. The gist of the 

FTC ruling seems to be that the word cannot now be used 

when a purchase is required or implied. But as the New 

York advertising agency, Paris & Peart, points out, there 

are effective alternatives. ———— it 1s permissible to 

say ‘given with” (followed by with what product, etc.) 

or “given without extra charge,” etc. Dealer deals should 

no longer be called “free deals.” “Deal” is enough. The 
trade knows the term. 


@ e@ e SIGNS OF THE TIMES: Last week in Stam- 
ford, Conn., a big new super market opened in a swanky 
building designed and built several years ago by a Packard 
distributor as a showroom and service station. Apparently 
canned beans are more saleable right now than fine cars. 
. . . In New York shoe-cleaning emporiums is a window 
card directed to salesmen and reading as follows: ‘Our 
buyers have been instructed not to give interviews to hat- 
less salesmen. It is to your own interest to wear a hat 
when calling at this office.” 


e@ @ @ LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL this year is 
making itself almost as interesting to business men as to 
their wives through the nation-wide monthly surveys on 
questions whose answers reveal clearly the attitudes of 
Mrs. Consumer on a wide variety of subjects. The current 
issue contains the fourth survey and reveals that the ma- 
jority of American women believe that young peoples’ 
morals are no lower than 25 years ago. Excessive drinking, 
laziness, unkindness and dishonesty are considered more 
harmful than sex irregularity. 


@ @ e “COMPETITION HAS BEEN REDUCED 
surprisingly because of the widespread attitude of waiting 
for signs of a trend,” so says Harry Boyd Brown of Philco, 
a company which achieved its present top position during 
the last depression. “American business is suffering from 
a bad case of inertia. The individualist who makes up his 
mind there ‘s a market for his goods and goes after it in 
an enterprising way will find no trouble in capturing the 
market. 
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Sound Car: RCA Manufacturing Co. crams this 
Pullman with “the most extensive array of sound 4 
amplification and reproducing units ever assembled 
in a single exhibit” and sends it on a 7,000-mile 
tour. with stopovers in 21 cities. 
rear platform is one of two 100-watt speakers which 
projects music and speech for a mile. Inside are 
living quarters for three RCA officials, and the 
equipment (which is valued at $35,000) for re- 
producing sound in every way you can imagine 
and a lot you wouldn't imagine. 


Visible on the 


‘ 


Interior of RCA’s sound exhibit shows on right a complete sound 
service for schools, and a transcription recording system. On the 
buffet table at rear is an intercommunicating system, Left back- 
ground, portable movie and microphone; front, a record cabinet. 


Chevvie Shifts: (Below) T. H. Keating, left, is named asst gen. 


sm. of Chevrolet Motors new 


car sales. He was formerly in 


charge of used cars in the eastern half of the country. Into his 
vacated post steps W. G. Lewellen, center, who has had charge 


of used cars in the West, J. 


k 


». Johnson, right, former south- 


western regional manager, takes over Mr. Lewellen’s job. The first 
two joined Chevrolet in 1919; the last in 1923. 


Huntersman: Michael J. Kob- 
rin is appointed v.-p. and gen. 
sm. of Hunter Baltimore Rye 
Distillery, Baltimore. A leader 
in the liquor trade’s price main- 
tenance movement, Mr. Kobrin 
was with Calvert Distilling 
from 1934 until this month. 
His last job at Calvert was as 
manager of the Chicago central 
division. 


Penman: Albert G. Frost, left, 
former v.p., is elected president 
of the Esterbrook Steel Pen 
Mfg. Co. Prior to joining the 
company in 1932 he was v.-p. 
of the Wahl Co., Chicago. His 
predecessor, Edward S. Wood 

who is now board chairman- 
recently completed 50 years 

with Esterbrook. 


William 


Co. in 


he has 


zation. 


Fresh Chapter: (Above) Merlin H. Ayles- 
worth, former chairman of the Colorado 
Publie Utilities Commission, organizer, and 
for ten years head of NBC, reorganizer of 
RKO films, for the past year a Seripps- 
Howard newspaper executive, is now made 
publisher of S-H’s New York World. 


Telegram. 


IN SPRING - 


A MOTORISTS FANCY 
TURNS TO - 


write FLASH 


Generalissimo: 


(Below) 
M. Robbins — sue- 


ceeds Arthur C. Unger as 
sm. of General Foods Sales 


charge of the field 


sales force. He joined the 
old Postum Co. in Battle 
Creek in 1924. Since then 


gone through many 


divisions of the GF organi- 


Most recently he 


was manager of the com- 
pany’s eastern plants. 


i ti 


Underwood & Underwooa 


‘Vernal Notes: When 


billboards like this 
and the circus appear 
then Winter is all 
washed up. Above is 
Atlantic Refining Co.’ 
newest poster campaign 
for N. E., N. J., N. Y. 
Pa. Del, and Ohio. 
Illustration is by Peter 
Arno. Benjamin Eshle- 
man, Philadelphia agen- 
cy, is in charge. Below 
is Gargantua, Ringling 
Brothers’ 450-pound go- 
rilla, getting a snack 
from his trainer. His 
dining and _— sleeping 
quarters are kept at 
a 75-degree temperature 
to save him from colds 
by Carrier Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., equipment. 


Drama and Sweat Put Over Devoe’s 


$1,000,000 Brush Campaign 


BY 


E. W. DAVIDSON 


Devoe & Raynolds sold its 
Bermuda Cruise contest so 
strongly to jobbers that 40 
added their own House 
races. With 1,000 men tak- 
ing part and Sales Manager 
Mohrhusen directing every 
day in the field, sales vol- 


' 
ume broke industry records. 
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MILLION dollars’ worth of 
Superkleen paint brush sales to 
dealers and industrial users in 
three months! The industry 
had never heard of such a thing before 
Devoe & Raynolds achieved that stag- 
gering total volume last Fall in a three- 
months’ “Bermuda Cruise Campaign.” 
The big thing was to rouse jobbers’ 
salesmen as well as D&R men. The 
“Cruise Campaign’ did it . . . with 
special handling by Arthur Mohrhusen, 
head of the paint company’s exceed- 
ing active brush division, and with the 
strong backing of an advertising cam- 
paign of full pages in hardware, paint 
and wallpaper dealer magazines. 
Now that the tumult and shouting 
have long died away and the dust has 
settled, Sales Manager Mohrhusen is 


Ten-day editions of 
“Brush Brevities”—the 
Devoe house organ, 


during the brush sell- 
ing contest — were 
edited in the field 
from one region after 
another by Sales Man- 
ager Mohrhusen, who 
was constantly on the 
run. These “news- 
papers” not only re- 
ported campaign prog- 
ress and carried selling 
ideas; they were half 
devoted to the glories 
of Bermuda and _ the 
cruise. 


enlarged to giant size 


sure of several things: 1. It pays to 
dramatize any sales campaign from 
start to finish. 2. It pays to offer com- 
peting salesmen something (like a jolly 
group sea trip) that a salesman can 
hardly get on his own hook. 3. It pays 
to make a campaign plan that gives the 
jobber a chance to benefit along with 
his salesmen and the company that 
runs itt. 

In this campaign, dramatic ettect 
was attained in many a preliminary 
meeting with each jobber and his men 
by holding these sessions in hotels, 
away from business, surrounded by 
ocean-liner settings . . . bells, ropes, 
deck scenes on the walls and so on. 
“Bermuda Cruise” color was put into 
every sales session; repeated every ten 
days in a four-page newspaper that 
went to sales managers and road- 
pounders. Nobody was allowed for a 
minute to forget the nature of the cam- 
paign and its reward for winners. 

The cruise idea was a prize that 
seemed to impress nearly everybody, 
even though there was nothing novel 
about the reward itself. Most jobbers 
waked up to a fresh interest in a cam- 
paign that offered such stimulation to 
their men. Forty of them tied into the 
big show and boosted it along with 
parallel brush contests of their own— 
small prizes for every good performer. 
Not one raised the objection: “See 
here, if any of my men win that cruise, 
you'll be taking them out of the field 


For dramatic effect, jobber 
: meetings to stimulate sales- 
4 men during the Devoe & 
, Raynolds “Bermuda Cruise” 
brush-selling contest, were 
held with all the sea-going 
flavor possible to create in a 
hotel. This helped convince 
jobbers that the contest was 
big stuff—with big sales op- 
portunities for them. Forty 
wholesalers went into the 
thing so whole-heartedly that 
they ran parallel prize con- 

tests of their own. 


SSAA, 
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for a week just when they could be 
bringing in business!” 

Many jobbers saw that the campaign 
was a volume-getting ‘“‘natural’’ for 
them because it was timed right—when 
brushes could be pushed with less over- 
lapping on other lines; because it came 
when disturbance in Chinese bristle 
markets presaged a price rise, with 
consequent immediate appeal to deal- 
ers; because the Devoe & Raynolds 
presentation had enough steam behind 
it to convince them that the big effort 
was ‘going to town” and offered them 
a real chance to get aboard and profit 
by the momentum. 

Devoe & Raynolds’ main objective 
was the old familiar one: To rouse 
jobbers and their men. It succeeded. 
Jobbers’ sales rose about one-third over 
anything they had ever done before. 
Fifteen jobbers’ salesmen won the 
cruise and, what is even more impor- 
tant, new jobbing outlets were taken 
on during the campaign, thus intensi- 
fying Devoe & Raynolds national 
coverage of dealers—dealers selling 
paints, hardware, building materials, 
art supplies, drugs everybody 
who stocks brushes. 

But D&R factory representatives and 
branch men selling everywhere east of 
the Rockies also took part. Their 
brush sales during the three months 
rose above average Fall months by 
roughly 30% and six of these men 
made the Bermuda trip. 

In the D&R company set-up, with a 
headquarters staff committee apportion- 
ing field men’s sales pressure between 
the various lines—paints, artists’ mate- 
rials, brushes—Brush Manager Mohr- 
husen’s relation to them is much like 
his relation to jobbers’ men. He is a 
member of the staff committee, but has 
no exclusive brush sales crew of his 
own. He devises brush sales plans de- 
signed to win from D&R salesmen a 
full measure of brush enthusiasm, just 
as the other division managers do. 

Since the brush division was created 
and put under his direction in 1931, 
brush sales have risen at a rate far 
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Champ meets champ 
—but Jack Dempsey 
pulled this punch be- 
fore it hit the jaw of 
Salesman B. Clark of 
Louisville, Ky. All 
the other contest 
winners met Demp- 
sey too. 


ahead of the company as a whole. He 
got the division in the first place be- 
cause of a remarkable record of brush 
sales when he was the company’s 
Cleveland district manager. In five 
years, including 1937, Superkleen 
brush sales rose 243% with two-month 
and three-month drives each year. 

He planned this particular sales con- 
test with a scoring scheme that gave 
every man-——company representatives 
and jobbers’ salesmen—an equal chance 
whether their territories were lean or 
fat for brushes. More than 1,000 men 
participated, each one scoring one 
point for every dollar's worth of Super- 
kleen brushes he sold plus 50 points 
for each order he signed. As soon as 
a man’s total exceeded 5,000 he was in 
the contest. Top rank men in each 
region got the cruise. 

As each man passed 5,000 he was 
assigned a number. He became ‘‘Op- 
erative 253” or the like. Thus, in the 
reports of progress during the cam- 
paign, no names were used so that no 
salesman knew who his competitors in 
the contest were. Only the man him- 
self, his sales manager and Mr. Mohr- 
husen knew who was who until final 
results were announced. This was in- 
tended to reduce the chance of any 
local bitterness. Good feeling was the 
order of the day. 

Mr. Mohrhusen, in constant close 
direction of the whole enterprise, got 
into his car in August when the cam- 


Al Smith showed the 
Devoe winners New 
York from his pri- 
vate office high in 
the Empire State 
Building . . . and 
told them some typi- 
cal brown-derby 
yarns. It helped give 
them more of a prize 
than they expected. 


Bachrach 


Arthur H. Mohrhusen, Devoe & Raynolds 

brush division sales manager, who created 

and directed the “Bermuda Cruise” con- 

test that sold $1,000.000 worth of Super- 
kleen brushes. 


paign was announced, and stayed there, 
touring the country, almost every day 
until the wind-up in November. 

He held all of the initial jobber and 
D&R district meetings, staging each 
one with all the drama and enthusiasm 
he could employ. He edited campaign 
editions of the house newspaper, 
“Brush Brevities,” from one city after 
another; made speeches and _ personal 
contacts everywhere. 

To 30,000 hardware dealers he 
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mailed copies of a booklet showing the 
companys new display cabinets and 
dealer helps supplied 30.000 more to 


jobbers for use with their own imprint. 
Two “Send-me-details” postcards were 
in each book. Enough direct orders 
came in from these cards alone to pay 
the $4,000 cost of the publication. 
They are still coming in. Mr. Mohr 
husen thinks the long life of the book 
1s partly due to the fact that the cover 
calls it a “catalog” of merchandising 
helps—-a word that sets it apart from 
direct mail matter and moves dealers 
to file it in their desks instead of 1n 
their waste baskets. 

He showed sales crews that they had 
the advantage of offering Superkleen 
brushes at distinctly competitive prices ; 
that the month-old Fibrekraft low- 
priced line with good merchandising 
behind it possessed great volume pos 
sibilities; that the new dealer helps 
would click with dealers. He gave 
them leaders to sell at various times 
during the campaign. He hammered 
on branch managers to go Out person 
ally after new jobbers; to use the cam 
paign group. meetings tor landing 
them. He told salesmen to ‘Quote by 
the gross and you'll sell by the gross 
not in broken lots. He fired up 
branches and jobbers with reports of 
carload sales—the first carload brush 
sales in the company’s history. 


Rewards Outshine All Promises 


He was selling hard the importance 
of the drive to wholesalers, company 
district managers and their men—being 
forever watchful, however, that he did 
not over-paint the picture of the grand 
prize. He wanted participants to get 
more than they expected instead of 
less. And they did. Most jobbers and 
D&R district offices got mere sales; the 
31 prize winners got more of a party 
in New York and on their Bermuda 
cruise. So far as Mr. Mohrhusen 
knows now, there is no back-wash any- 
where. The campaign built more pres- 
tige and good will for the company 
while it rolled up its tremendous sales 
total 

When the contest was over, the com- 
pany laid itself out to entertain the 31 


winners royally. Jobbers’ men were 


met at two or three concentration cities 
by company men and brought to New 
York, arriving one Monday morning. 
D&R big shots and a news photog- 
rapher—went along that day while the 
group visited the brush factory in 
Brooklyn, met Al Smith in the Empire 
State Building, had dinner at Jack 
Dempsey’s restaurant with a lot o! 
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hand-shaking and picture-posing with 
the ex-champ, visited a radio show, a 
sparkling night club and so on. 

The next morning with much hoop- 
la they were good-byed at the dock and 
started their Bermuda cruise—the big 
prize. It was a “gala week” with one 
stricture: Any man who talked busi- 


ness that week was to be fined. Not a 
fine was imposed. Thus, it is pre- 
sumed, no jobbers’ salesmen even in- 
advertently revealed any business secret 
to a competitor. Devoe & Raynolds 
tried to carry to that politic extreme 
its Bermuda Cruise Campaign slogan: 
“A fair deal to all.” 


Advertising Campaigns 


oo and New Products as Promoted in nage 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Papers and Dealer Helps 


$1,000 a Year for Life 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, 
has announced what is believed to be 
the largest consumer prize contest ever 
for canned goods. Grand prize is a 
grand a year for life, or $12,000 in a 
lump, whichever the winner prefers. 
Second prize is $2,000. Some 3,262 
others range down to $2 in groceries. 

The winning customers’ grocers will 
receive cash awards comparative to the 
consumer prizes. Altogether prizes 
total $60,000 in cash and groceries. 
Started April 17, the contest ends July 
9. Participants must submit three 
labels from cans of Libby products 
with entry blanks. 

Pages and double pages in The 
American Weekly, S.E.P., Liberty, 
True Story, and This Week, and half- 
pages in The Comic Weekly proclaim 
the contest. Eighty-five newspapers in 
large cities will carry ads ot 4,000 to 
7,000 lines. Eighty per cent of them 
will be in Sunday editions. Grocery 
trade papers to be used number 40, 
with liberal amounts of colored ads. 

There are about 400,000 food out- 
lets in the U. S., including delicates- 
sens, and Libby expects more than half 
of them to cooperate. Point of sale 
material supplied them includes coun- 
ter and window displays, pennants, 
posters, and a diversity of mats and 


clectros for their local newspaper ads. 

Called a ‘‘Get-Acquainted Contest,” 
the stunt’s purpose—apart from imme- 
diate sales—is to familiarize the public 
with Libby's more than 70 foods. “All 
grocers will gain,” says Roy L. James, 
Libby v.-p. in charge of sales, ‘ whether 
o1 not they receive direct prizes should 
their customers win.” 

The Chicago office of J. Walter 
Thompson is in charge. 


Chesterfield Plays Ball 

Liggett & Myers’ Chesterfield ciga- 
rettes has a new six-days-a-week Series 
on 5O NBC Red stations, the first L & 
M contract landed by Radio City. 

Baseball scores and comment by Paul 
Douglas constitute the program. He 
will visit big league cities to eye-wit- 
ness important games and describe 
them in the ‘Chesterfield Daily Sports 
Column.” 

Newell-Emmett Co., N. Y., handles 
the “they satisfy” plugs. 


Auto-Lite 

Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, steps 
on the starter of a new campaign for 
its starting, lighting, and ignition 
equipment. Through Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, N. Y., copy is to appear in nine 
consumer magazines, five farm jour- 


Vitalator: A. C. Gil- 
bert Co., New 
Haven, employs ro- 
logravure sections of 
New York papers, 
Esquire and the Neu 
Yorker, to introduce 
its electical appli- 
ance (“not to be 
confused with a vib- 
rator’) that “gives 
the benefits of pro- 
fessional massage en- 
tirely through the 
vibration and pres- 
sure of the fingers.” 
Sells for $8.95. Rob- 
ert Heller, N. Y., de- 
signed it. National 
ads are to follow. 
Agency: N. W. Ayer, 
MN. 3. 
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nals, and about 12 auto trade papers. 
A rotogravure newspaper series is 
scheduled, though the number of cities 


has not yet been settled. Ads will 
feature local dealers’ names. Both 
phases of the campaign will run 
through October. 


Spring Tints 

“Largest Spring campaign in the 
company’s history’ popped up for 
Park & Tilford’s (N. Y.) Tintex 
household tints and dyes. 

Media comprise 104 newspapers, 
Simplicity, The American Weekly, five 
drug and chain store publications, with 
dailies getting the bulk of the appro- 
ptiation. Charles M. Storm agency, 
N. Y., is handling the account. 

Headlined is a hand-colored photo 
miniature in a 24-karat gold-plated 
frame, developed from a favorite snap- 
shot or negative, which Tintex buyers 
may get for 50 cents and two box tops. 
Window streamers and counter dis- 
plays are auxiliaries. 


Delco Trio 


Delco-Frigidaire division of General 
Motors, Dayton, turns on three sep- 
arate campaigns through Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago. 

Prospects for commercial air condi- 
tioning will be reached in the S.E.P., 
Time, Chain Store Age, Retailing, 
Architectural Forum, American Archi- 
tect, Architectural Record, Electrical 
Merchandising, and Air Conditioning 
and Oil Heat. 

Room cooling units are hymned in 
S.E.P., Time, American Funeral Direc- 
tor, Oral Hygiene, Hotel Management, 
Electrical Merchandising, and Air Con- 
ditioning and Oil Heat. Automatic 
heating prospects are covered by 
American Home, Better Homes and 
Gardens, House Beautiful, Air Condi- 
tioning and Oil Heat, Plumbing and 
Heating Trade Journal, and Architec- 
tural Forum. 

Co-op ad copy is furnished dealers 
for local insertions. 


Keglined Treasure 


From April 15 to August 15 some 
328.000 beer retailers will be on their 
p's and q’s to say to every customer 
who asks for beer or ale, “Will you 
have it in cans?’ If the merchants 
ask that question, and if they have a 
can display, they are eligible for any 
of 5,000 prizes—amounting to $100,- 
000—from American Can Co. 

Roving reporters will listen for the 
qualifying question and snap pictures 
of the display. Prizes go to the best 
displays. from the standpoints of ac- 
cessibility for purchase, use of point 
of sale material, sales punch, size, and 
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originality. Due allowance will be 
made for small stores in comparing 
them with bigger ones. 

Not only will store owners and man- 
agers receive heartening wads—$3,750 
is the top award—-but an equal amount 
will be divided among all employes 
who sell or serve beer. Other prizes 
include lesser sums, autos, radios, 
handbags, etc., to be picked from a 
wide variety by winners. 

National Tie-Ins, Inc., Chicago, is 
handling details of the contest with 
American Can’s marketing division. 
“Comparing potential participants with 
the total prize money offered,” say 
NT-I officials, ‘‘this contest would be 
equivalent to a consumers’ contest 
offering several million dollars.” 


Fly Anyehers in Europe vin Au Bronce 
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French Line commissioned Emidio An- 

gelo, SM’s favorite cartoonist, to draw a 

series of roaming-arousers, of which this 

is one, to appear in college magazines. 
N. W. Ayer is in charge. 


Rhody Gets Results 


Like every other state, Rhode Island 
wants tourists and new industries. Like 
a good many of her sister common- 
wealths, Little Rhody is going after 
them with come-hither advertising. 

Last year R. I., under the direction 
of Secretary of State Louis W. Cap- 
pelli, inserted copy in 21 newspapers 
cn. ¥. NL, Be, Bm. DB C. 
Mass, Detroit, Chicago, and Cleveland. 
And in Time, American Magazine, 
Atlantic Monthly, New Yorker, and 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Resort Guide, “Thrills await you” 
vacationists were told, “and lazy days 
along the beaches of Rhode Island. 
Fun for all and all for fun.” The 
Sec. of State would send illustrated 
booklets and maps to coupon clippers. 


Some 15,000 wrote for more infor- 
mation. New Yorkers were the best 
respondents; Chicagoans, despite the 
distance, were next best. Scattering 
inquiries came from every state, from 
South America, Palestine, Spain, Eng- 
land, France, and the Netherlands. A 
typical letter from a R. I. innkeeper 
said, “Hotel men want you to know 
that we appreciate the remarkably fine 
work you have accomplished for us.” 

Besides recreational ads, the state has 
been carrying on an industrial cam- 
paign in Fortune, Nation's Business, 
Business Week, and Banking with such 
themes as ‘“We’ve decided to locate the 
plant in Rhode Island,” “Within 250 
miles are 25 million people.” 

Lanpher & Schonfarber, Providence 
agency, prepared both campaigns, 
which will be continued, probably on 
an enlarged basis, through 1938. 


Sealtest Five-a-Week 


After an absence of 15 days Sealtest 
System of Laboratory Protection returns 
to NBC’s portion of the air on April 
25. The new program, a five-times-a- 
week dramatic show at 5:30-5:45 p.m., 
goes over the Red network. 

Ice cream, cottage cheese and other 
products of firms associated with the 
Sealtest System will be boosted. Recipe 
booklets such as “150 New Ways to 
Serve Ice Cream” will be offered, and 
food experts will talk about diets and 
health. 

Some 75 dairy and ice cream com- 
panies will tie-in with direct merchan- 
dising to consumers as well as dealers, 
say McKee, Albright & Ivey, Phila- 
delphia agency in charge. 


Tooth Powder Hath Charms 


As a special inducement to the gals 
to use Dr. Lyon’s tooth powder, R. L. 
Watkins Co., Newark, added a pre- 
mium offer to its Spring advertising 
campaign. Started April 8, the cam- 
paign will run through the second 
week in May. 

Car cards, some 135 newspapers 
throughout the country, and two NBC 
Red network programs—a daily 15- 
minute dramatic spot, and a weekly 
half-hour variety show—are carrying 
announcements of the offer: A “love 
charm” bracelet in return for a carton 
front of a regular size package of Dr. 
Lyon’s tooth powder and a dime. 

To start with, the bracelet has three 
charms, heart-shaped initialed dangles. 
To keep customers, who buy Dr. 
Lyon’s for the bracelet, interested, 
and buying Dr. Lyon’s a second, third 
and even a tenth time, the offer goes 
further. Additional dangles, enough 
to complete the circle of the bracelet, 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Rice Industry Prospers When 
“Enemy” Products Are Made Allies 


“Don’t tell the consumer anything, and be selfish in your 


promotion.” 


the rice industry back for years. 


The attitude represented by those rules held 


When those fallacious 


ideas were discarded, a new sales era began. 


BY Jj. A. 


PARIS 


Sales Manager, Standard Rice Co., Inc., Houston, Texas 


NCE we thought, along with 

all others in the rice industry, 

that the less consumers knew 

about different grades of rice, 
the better for the industry. 

Once, too, we thought the way to 
sell rice was to plug that product on 
a purely selfish basis. We looked upon 
every other food product as an arch- 
competitor for our share of the con 
sumer’s food dollar. 

When we finally got over those two 
foolish superstitions, we made more 
progress in eight years than we had 
made in the previous quarter century. 
This applies to the whole rice industry 
as well as to our firm in particular 
| believe many companies in other in 
dustries who have been inclined to 
take a narrow view of their markets 
and their competition, might profit 
considerably by our experience. 


Profitable Altruism 


Our first step toward pushing the 
use of more rice was to educate the 
public on all grades of the product, 
to show consumers how to know what 
they were buying, and to explain to 
them how to get the best results from 
any particular grade of rice they did 
buy. As a result of this part of the 
program, the growers became interest 
ed in producing better rice, and con 
sumption showed a decided increase. 

Then we dug into this old idea of 
every dog for himself. We decided it 
was unsound. No longer do we look 
upon meats, vegetables, fruits, bread, 
confections and other foods as com- 
petition, with every manufacturer and 
processor trying to get more of the 
consumer's dollar at the expense of 
the rice packers and distributors. We 
look upon these lines as good com 
panions. 

We have streamlined our merchan 
dising setup to sell balanced meals, 
complete menus with companion items. 
We have shown that reduction diets 
are harmful, and that a well balanced 
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diet of a proper quantity, together with 
healthful exercise and proper physical 
condition, is the way to health and 
personal charm—-which means reason- 
able consumption of all good foods, 
including rice. 

Since we have turned to other indus- 
tries and have taken these industries 
into our confidence and have been will- 
ing to go along as a unit of a whole, 


HOUSE 
PRODUCTS 


Grocers’ Pet: Standard Rice’s current 
floor display pleases dealers from every 
angle—it takes up little space yet holds 
24 packages; each of the cartons pictures 
companion items; and the tempting 
platter-meal proffered by the girl is help- 
ing to sell steaks and vegetahies as well 
as rice, 


these industries have done much for 
the rice business. Even the railroad 
companies, newspapers, and other in- 
stitutions have taken a different atti- 
tude and have done much to help edu- 
cate people to a better understanding 
of this age-old food which antedates 
all written history and is in use gen- 
erally in every civilized nation. 

The production of rice in Texas 
started in 1898; the packaging of rice 
in cartons began in 1902, but no more 
than 5% of the domestic consumption 
of rice during the early years was in 
the packaged unit. During the past 
eight years, packaged rice sales ac- 
count for 30% of the consumption, 
for packaged rice lends itself to ad- 
vertising, sales promotion work and 
better merchandising. 

Our package has been designed to 
carry out our newer policy of featur- 
ing companion items and complete 
menus. We picture a planked steak 
with rice and all the trimmings on our 
natural brown package, and chicken 
with white rice on the white rice pack- 
age. All packages have a transparent 
window to show the color and type of 
rice. 


Milk Industry Reciprocates 


In our advertising, placards, pack- 
ages, recipe booklets and similar edu- 
cational publicity and promotional ef- 
forts, we tie-up companion items with 
rice; and in return, these many in- 
dustries have done much in creating 
new uses and new methods of serving 
rice. For example, the Irradiated 
Evaporated Milk Institute has done 
much in publicizing rice and in creat- 
ing more uses for it. This Institute 
developed a new idea—rice for a salad, 
using pimiento, stuffed olives, Irradi- 
ated milk, rice, grated cheese. Here- 
tofore many people had looked upon 
rice merely as a companion for meat; 
but numerous other industries have 
found rice can be used in combination 
with their food items. 

We issue bulletins from time to 
time on uses of rice and for recipes 
calling for other food items, too. We 
mail these bulletins to all other in- 
dustries. Since we have had this bul- 
letin service, these packers, processors 
and manufacturers have reciprocated by 
making rice a companion or an in- 
gredient in meat combinations, main 
courses, salads, soups and confect’ons. 

hen a new use or a new recipe 
for rice is developed by any company 
or industry, we give a credit line in 
our recipe booklets and menu sugges 
tions. 

One of our recent moves has met 
with the approval of retail grocers: 
Giving more stress to merchandise dis- 
play stands which display the stocks, 
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advertise them and at the same time 
provide storage space for surplus 
stocks. These stands are preferred 
over counter cards, placards, streamers 
and other types of point-of-purchase 
advertising. 

Grocers, especially the big store op- 
erators who sell mostly packaged food 
and find bulk items less in demand, 
complain that too many food packers 
want to take up valuable display space 
with large advertising signs that feature 
only their own product. Grocers who 
refuse to put up such a placard or 
permit such a window display will and 
do cooperate by permitting a well-de- 
signed merchandise rack or stand to 
display the product. For our particu- 
lar product we are now using a stand 
that displays 24 packages. The pack: 
age itself pictures companion items 
and helps the grocer to sell additional 
foods. And the background for these 
display stands is a cut-out of an at- 
tractive girl holding a big platter with 
a planked steak, rice and other foods 
to complete the menu. 

We have found display stands to 
solve the right-quantity-of-stock prob- 
lem, a proper size stand for each type 
of store. If a smaller grocer makes 
a massive display of rice or any other 
food and women notice that it is not 
moving, they get the idea that the 
stock is old and not much in demand. 
Overzealous salesmen cut down their 
total sales by overloading small gro- 
cers. 

With headquarters in Houston, we 
maintain two sales offices in California, 
one in New York, Chicago and Phila- 


delphia. We have nation-wide distribu- 
tion, establishing wholesale connec- 
tions and then furnishing a specialty 
salesman to work the retail trade with 
the wholesaler’s staff. 

We use national publications, radio 
and newspaper advertising. The latter 
two media are localized to fit the ef- 
forts of the wholesaler. Our one re- 
quirement is that stocks be available 
in a market before any advertising 
breaks. 

Prior to any promotion or advertis- 
ing in a territory, we use motion pic- 
ture films to acquaint our salesmen, 
our wholesalers and others with the 
proposed campaign, for profitable 
merchandising depends upon the right 
quantity of stocks for each outlet. 
Fast turnover to the grocer is more 
impressive and gains his interest much 
more quickly than lower prices for 
quantity purchases. 

Since laying all cards face up, fa- 
miliarizing consumers with all grades 
of rice and showing them how they 
can get value from each if they prop- 
erly prepare the grades according to 
instructions, showing other manufac- 
turers that the rice industry wants to 
help sell more and better foods, and 
showing our grocers that we want to 
help them sell companion items along 
with rice, we have enlisted the aid 
of many people and entire industries 
for our product. This momentum 
added to that of our own and other 
rice processors, has enabled us to ship 
entire carloads of packaged rice to out- 
lets that eight years ago were not buy- 
ing that much in bulk. 


Space Buyer’s Refuge: “This 


Is a One-Paper Buy! 


kd 


Is the advertiser who habitually buys only one paper in a 


market kidding himself when he talks about “‘complete 


. ye ¢ 799 
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The twelfth of a number of diatribes* 


BY BRASS E. TACKS 


S you may have noticed, we are 
prone, in this business, to toss 
around high-sounding phrases 
even though they may not be 

entirely understandable to the listener 
(or to the tosser-arounder). Such 
hackneyed groups of words as “My 
problem is different!” and ‘‘Well, it'll 


* Other articles in this series appeared 
March 1, May 1, May 15, June 1, July 15, 
August 15, September 1, November 1, 1937; 


January 1, February 15, and March 15, 
1938 
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do a good reminder job, anyhow,” 
float into so many discussions that 
eventually they begin to assume an un- 
questioned sanctity comparable to 
“While there’s life, there’s hope!” 
I'm thinking of putting together a 
new text-book, ‘Stock Quotations for 
Busy Advertising Executives.” And I 
probably would—except that while I 
know the quotations by heart, most of 
them defy definition absolutely. Take, 
for instance, the old stand-by “You 
can’t kill a bear with bird-shot” and 


meditate on how varied are the situa- 
tions in which that has been used to 
quiet an omniscience-assuming client. 

But the particular phrase that I'd 
like to question at this time (with 
my tongue in my cheek and my cheek 
in a baseball mask) is the ever-popu- 
lar, never-say-die, ‘This is a one-paper 
buy!” 

Space-buyers consider it one of the 
best ways to silence a solicitor. Just 
when the peddler shifts into high and 
seems to be on his way to a glorious 
finish, with perhaps an order and at 
least a clear conscience, the space- 
buyer looks up, smiles sweetly (I’m 
rapidly losing faith in beaming counte- 
nances), and coos ever so gently, 
“Sounds lovely, but we're out of 
cash!” And the poor “rep” folds his 
briefcase like the Arab and _ silently 
steals away (unless, of course, he’s 
human—in which case he'll explode 
and get a reprimand from his boss 
later). 

Space-buyers ought to be bona fide 
buyers of space. Their whole job 
should be to see that their client buys 
space only where he can get the most 
for his advertising dollar and only 
where that space will be entirely or 
almost entirely usable. They shouldn't 
take the fatalistic attitude that “I've 
been told to spend $100 in Alpha so 
I'll spend $100 in Alpha even though 
I know that spending $100 in Alpha is 
about as sensible as trying to show a 
co-ed a good time on 45 cents.” 


Advertisers Want to Buy 


Advertisers aren’t eager to save 
money, as some space-buyers assume. 
In fact, exactly the opposite is true. 
They're eager to spend money. They 
want to invest every dollar possible— 
as long as there is a fairly good 
chance that said dollar will bring back 
two dollars in gross profits at the end 
of the fiscal year. 

So, this “One paper only” objec- 
tion which is handed out to us in 
about the same way that one might tell 
an insurance man “I’m so sorry but I 
just signed up for a $50,000 retire- 
ment-income policy last Tuesday” or 
yell “Not today’ out the second floor 
rear to the ice man in the alley, can 
stand a bit of analyzing. Frequently, 
much too frequently, it indicates 
“something wrong.” Both the adver- 
tiser and the space-buyer should call it 
a beacon light and be guided accord- 
ingly. 

Let’s take Boston as a quick ex- 
ample, although any other of a thou- 
sand cities would do equally well. 
Boston has about 500,000 families in 
its city zone. You'll agree that that’s 
a lot of people and that 500,000 fam- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Godchaux Seeks Merchandising 
Push for Sugar Through 
Long-Profit Related Food Items 


UGAR, like flour, rice, salt and 

other standbys, is usually left to 

its own devices on grocery 

shelves. Every grocery has it. 
Every consumer, presumably, knows 
it’s there. All too seldom, from the 
manufacturer's point of view, does 
either the grocer or the consumer pay 
much attention to brand names. 

Decidedly off the beaten track, 
therefore, as a merchandising program 
for a staple commodity, is the outdoor 
and point-of-sale advertising launched 
in some 80 cities by Godchaux Sugars, 
Inc., of New Orleans. 

The campaign features store display 
material that not only ties in with the 
outdoor campaign to build consumer 
acceptance and added sales for God- 
chaux granulated sugar, but has been 
exceptionally successful in opening 
new retail outlets for the firm’s brown 
sugar and its confectioners (pow- 
dered) sugar. In addition, it offers 
grocers a real—and welcome—oppor- 
tunity to sell such profit-building re- 
lated items as butter, milk, spices, 
pecans, bread, eggs, raisins, extracts 


and apples. 
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FREE RECIPES! 
From Cl lace Ohleans 


Colorful counter cards, recipes, shelf 
strips to set off the store’s regular sugar 
shelves, price tags, miniatures of the 
outdoor billboards for interior use, 
aprons for the grocer and his clerks— 
all are provided. 

Godchaux’s problem is to identify 
its brand in the retailer's mind and to 
give him a few definite reasons why it 
will pay him to feature Godchaux’s 
sugar. The company’s objective in the 
current campaign is to secure just three 
feet of counter space in every available 
outlet. The point-of-sale campaign, 
conceived by the Fitzgerald Advertis- 
ing Agency of New Orleans, is con- 
vincing retailers in nine states that it 
is very much worth their while to ap- 
propriate those three feet for a God- 
chaux display. 

Casting about for a theme that 
would raise the product above the run- 
of-the-mine class, the agency hit upon 
the idea of capitalizing on New Or- 
leans’ reputation as the home of good 
food. “What city is best known for 
good food?” they asked themselves 
(and later put the same question to 
grocers they approached with the dis- 
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In the pocket of this 
counter card, toward 
which the chef is 
pointing, are yellow 
recipe sheets with four 
Creole dishes de- 
scribed on each. Later 
displays will have 
other New Orleans 
scenes and different 
recipes—all with the 
idea of pushing sales 
of a variety of ingredi- 
ents, as well as sugar. 


play plan). They answered their 
rhetorical query with “Right! It’s 
New Orleans! The Crescent City— 
home of Godchaux Sugars. 500,000 
people come to New Orleans every 
year to ‘see’—and to eat! 

“But—” they're telling grocers, 
“most folks in your town can’t come 
to New Orleans, so let’s bring famous 
New Orleans dishes to them! Now, 
for the first time, Godchaux sugar en- 
ables you to give your customers genu- 
ine Creole recipes.” 

The keynote of the point-of-sale 
campaign is this tie-in with New Or- 
leans cooking. A counter card, 
1114x16Y, inches in size, has as a 
background a striking photograph of 
one of the Mardi Gras parades viewed 
from a lacy iron balcony, with thou- 
sands of people thronging the streets. 


Portfolio Also Helps Sell 


A comprehensive sales portfolio, 
printed in colors throughout and orna- 
mented with spiral binding, is pro- 
vided brokers’ salesmen, together with 
complete mimeographed instructions as 
to its use and the utilization of other 
material. The portfolio, salesmen are 
told, ‘gives a brief, complete and con- 
vincing picture of the Godchaux mer- 
chandising and advertising campaign. 
Carry it with you. Show it to the re- 
tail grocers. This book is designed 
primarily to sell Godchaux advertising 
which, in turn, will sell Godchaux 
sugar. It is to your interest to make 
the most of it.” 

The portfolio contains, among other | 
things, a practical diagram showing ex- 
actly how a counter display should be 
set up to feature not only the company’s 
granulated, brown and confectioner’s 
sugar, but pecans and cinnamon. 
(Later displays, to be set up as the 
campaign progresses and new recipes 
are featured, will include displays of 
other long-profit items the grocer can 
sell through their use as ingredients in 
varied Creole recipes.) The suggested 
display is built with the use of four 
ten-pound bags of sugar, four cartons 
of brown and four of granulated sugar, 
four packages of cinnamon (whatever 
brand the grocer wants to push) and 
a good-sized box of pecans—shelled 
or unshelled—plus the display card 
with the recipe sheets inserted. 

This set-up, Godchaux claims, will 
bring retailers not only added God- 
chaux sugar sales but publicity, good 
will, store traffic, and sales of extra 
items. One recipe slip, the firm points 
out, “moves staple and fancy groceries 

and plenty of them. . . . Your 
store becomes the buying center for a 
new food idea.” 

(Continued on page 51) 
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A mans 


satisfaction with the roofing job on his home may sell his neighbor on 


using similar materials one of Bird’s films, therefore, is concerned with the proper 
methods of installing its products to insure maximum customer satisfaction, 


Bird Standardizes on Slide Films 


to Train Jobbers and Salesmen 


Experiment with films as training medium attracts new 


dealers, improves efficiency of old outlets, and increases 


sales for this floor and roofing materials maker. 


FTER having experimented with 
several different methods for 
presenting a complete educa- 
tional program to jobbers and 

jobber salesmen, Bird & Son, Inc., East 
Walpole, Mass., one of the world’s 
largest roofing materials and floor cov- 
erings manufacturers, has standardized 
on the use of sound slide films. 

The initial use of one set of slides 
early in 1937 was followed closely by 
three others. Three new ones are to 
be announced in the near future. The 
company’s educational program is be- 
ing put over more indelibly and 
more forcefully than ever before, and 
the slides have paid for themselves in 
the number of new dealers added as a 
direct result of the showings, the com- 
pany reports. 

Bird’s products are many, and the 
marketing is complicated by the fact 
that their efficient sale is based chiefly 
on complete knowledge of production, 
selling and installation. There are 
floor coverings, roofing materials and 
various types of sidings which must be 
sold on the basis of fact followed 
through to installation by competent 
workmanship. 

Brick siding, to mention one prod- 
uct, closely resembles real brick in ap- 
pearance, if properly applied. With 
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improper application, it is far from 
good-looking. Thus, if Jones’ siding 
job looks well, Bird has a better chance 
to sell brick siding to neighbor Smith. 
Proper application is therefore an im- 
portant factor in developing product 
acceptance and building good-will. 

Bird floor coverings are distributed 
entirely through wholesalers, while 
roofing materials are sold approxi- 
mately 50% through wholesalers. To 
reach these wholesalers, their salesmen 
and dealers with a logically presented 
educational program, Bird selected 
sound slides. 

Previously, for a year, the company 
had experimented with moving pic- 
tures, a medium now dropped in favor 
of sound slides because the latter pre- 
sents a better medium for mental fixa- 
tion of the facts presented. Whereas 
the movie presents a faster showing, 
one sound slide frame consumes ap- 
proximately eight to ten seconds, dur- 
ing which time the theme is more 
permanently fixed in the mind of the 
listener. At the same time the sound 
slide moves along at a pace that holds 
interest throughout. 

The company had also experimented 
with a visual presentation. That was 
in 1936, when a jumbo book was de- 
vised for easel showing, accompanied 


by a prepared talk given by a company 
representative. Here photographs of 
Bird materials, production methods, 
selling and merchandising activities 
were mounted on wall board for ease 
in manipulation. 

One of the major objections to the 
use of this method was that the talk 
necessarily had to be presented by dif- 
ferent individuals, representing a vari- 
able degree of public speaking and 
audience-holding ability. The verbal 
presentation was highly important, 
and, varying as it did, results were not 
uniform. 

Bird’s first film, ‘Getting the Right 
Start,” deals with roofing manufactur- 
ing technique from start to finish, 
contributing some good selling points. 
The company reports that, prior to this 
activity, a tremendous number of men 
had never seen the Bird production 
processes. 

This was soon followed by “Side 
Lines,” featuring art brick siding. Its 
primary purpose was to obtain more 
uniform application for the product. 
That this was accomplished is shown 
by the comment of one dealer who 
says, ‘We are receiving exceptionally 
good comment on our brick siding jobs 
since these slides showed the proper 
application methods.” Another states, 
“This has paved the way for more 
brick siding jobs because the work 
looks better.” 


Focus of 500 Meetings 


Then came the selling feature, 
“Cashing In,’’ giving a complete story 
of Bird advertising, merchandising and 
selling efforts. The fourth, “Through 
the Years,” depicts Bird growth. In 
spite of some misgivings about the 
popularity of this one, which presents 
chiefly an historical account of the 
company, it has gone over well and is 
used as freely as the other three. 

Each feature consumes 15 minutes, 
allowing all four to be shown in an 
hour. All four are shown in most 
instances. 

Slides are synchronized with sound 
equipment. They are produced by 
Vocafilm Corp., New York, and pro- 
jected by Illustravox equipment in two 
sizes, one for use with audiences up 
to 100 persons and the other for use 
with audiences up to 1,000. One 
projection machine is provided for 
every five salesmen. 

During the past year 500 meetings 
have been held, with an average audi- 
ence of 22 persons. At the end of 
the slide features, Bird offers simple 
refreshments, coffee and sandwiches 
or something similar, so selected that 
persons will not be attracted by a large 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The contents of the April issue below are typical 
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Spring comes to Atlantic City-Sur- 
Mer, and so does your conductor, 
who has been coming here, man and 
boy, for lo! these many years. 


* * * 


I have sat in the Champs Elysees 
and watched the Renaults thread 
through the Arc de Triomphe; I have 
flown Royal Dutch from London's 
Croydon to Amsterdam’s Schiphol; | 
have sipped gin-and-tonic in Jamaica's 
beautiful Myrtle Bank; I have lazed 
under Bermuda’s royal palms, while 
blood-red cardinals twittered over 
head; I have attended military mass 
in Costa Rica’s San José; I have rocked 
(and ryed!) across Nova Scotia’s Bay 
of Fundy; but there is only one At- 
lantic City in all the world, with a 
salt-saturated air guaranteed to re- 
charge your batteries, mental and 
physical. It is “The World’s Play- 
ground,” and you like it or you hate it. 
I like it. 
o-. 2 
On the White Horse Pike, en route 
to Atlantic City, is a sign that never 
fails to stir me: ‘Defiance Fruit Co.” 
Or maybe you would prefer the one 
reading: “White House Beer.” 
Another harbinger of Spring is the 
new catalog just received from McGill 
Manufacturing Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 
A slick, two-color job showing a 
complete line of equipment used in 
the electrical field. And showing it 
to advantage, I might add. 
ok * ok 
Paul Parkinson, ad mgr. of Hard- 
ware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens 
Point. Wis., thinks some liquor house 
may be overlooking the possibilities 
of the slogan: “Absinthe makes the 
heart grow fonder.” From what I 
hear, Paul, it makes the heart beat 
faster. 
 -- + 
Speaking of Wisconsin, if anybody 
knows the address of Werner P. 
Meyer, last seen at 514 Ingersoll St., 
Madison, I have his 1937 Christmas 
card, which was returned by the post- 


office. It is a 1938 calendar and soon 
won't be worth a new stamp. 
* * * 
Maureen Murdoch, faithful con- 


trib that she is, considers that the 
trouble-makers in Europe are Germani- 
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acs, Romaniacs, and Roumaniacs. 
Czech and double-Czech! 
* * * 

According to the newspapers, Odd 
McIntyre left an estate of $114,000. 
I would have thought that the Galli- 
polisman made that much in a single 
year. 

* * * 

Japan’s national drink is sake; but 
you can also get good mileage with a 
gin-ricksha. 

* * * 

Come to think of it, Ripley (accent 
on the Rip’) might have named his 
feature: “Is That Sew?” 

* * * 

I wonder if hotels realize how de- 
pressing the smell of brass-polish can 
be. 

* x * 

That annual headache, the Federal 
income-tax, reminds me of a subhead 
on this year’s blank: “Check whether 
this return was prepared on a cash or 
accrual basis." Without stopping to 
check, I can state that mine was pre- 
pared on a cruel basis. 

* oe & 

Add similes: “As busy as a one- 
legged pipe-organist.” 
* oe * 

On the wall of one of Boston’s 
swanky clubs, so I’m told, there is a 
stuffed and varnished fish, with this 
legend under the trophy: “Take Warn- 
ing—I wouldn't be here if I'd kept my 
mouth shut.” It takes most of us all 
our lives to learn that simple, hard- 
headed truth. 

* * * 

In the classified columns of the 
East Falls Bulletin, 1 read: ‘For Sale 
—baby coach, in fine condition, $7.” 
There's an advertiser who is either an 
optimist or a very determined citizen. 

* os #* 

For no good reason, I wonder if the 
Heil oil burner is what the Fuehret 
used when he put the heat on Austria. 

* * * 

In the same issue of the little local 
paper just quoted is an ad of a 
“Chiropodist Foot-Specialist.” That's 
like the fellow my old friend, John 
Anderson, used to tell about who or- 
dered a demi-tasse AND a cup of cof- 
fee, just to be sure. 

* * & 


I don’t need Daniel Starch to tell 


me that the Freon ad in the March 21 
issue of Time rated among the “most 
seen, best read.” It shows two small- 
town characters, a man in shirt and 
vest and a nice old lady in calico, He 
says: “You ain’t tradin’ with that new 
store too, Mrs. Quinn?’ And she 
says: “Yes, Elmer . . . they’ve got azr- 
conditioning.” A swell picture, good 
balloon-copy, fine sales-story. 
Y -— 2 


Carter's Little Liver Pills aren't 
going to get very far with the man 
who'd walk a mile for a calomel. 

* * & 

In some neighborhoods, it’s Room 
and Bawd. 

. es 

Understand there is to be a new pix- 
mag for colored folks, called ‘“Snap- 
tones.” It will be printed in sepia, no 
doubt. 

+ « * 

Frank Klapp, ad mgr. of Master 
Builders, thinks the makers of Miracle 
perfumes could use the name: ‘‘Mir- 
acle Whiff.’”” And how about a slo- 
gan, Frank: “Meet the Whiff!" ? 

* * # 

And Squibb Vice-President R. D. 
Keim asks: “When Snow White was 
singing into the wishing-well, was she 
wishing for Anschluss?” Ja whol; ja 
whol! When the Prince could merely 
kiss that young corpse and bring her 


to life, their Anschluss, or union, 
looked like a big success. 
* * & 

Which reminds me: Wonder if 


Hitler ghosted the play, “Reunion in 
Vienna”? 
* 

This issue, come to think of it, be- 
gins the fourth year of the Scratch- 
Pad. It’s been fun writing to all you 
bright people. 

* * * 

A nurseryman’s business is always 
going to seed. 

* * * 

“Stop for a pause,” says Coca-Cola. 
It sounds redundant to me, Mr. 
D'Arcy. 

* * & 

Europe could paraphrase an old 
song: “Heil! Heil! The Gangsters 
Are All Here!” 

ea 

“And every policy, attitude and act 
of ours which touches on the public 
welfare—are a part of it,’ says Ray- 
mond Rubicam in an advertising jour- 
nal. Which will win no gold medal 
for diction. (Just in fun, Ruby, old 
kid.) 

* * & 

Lew Conarroe thinks some shirt- 
maker could do something with “A 
Yank in oxford.” A Taylor-made ox- 
ford, Lew? 

T. HARRY THOMPSON. 
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hat do you mean by ‘real’ population 2”? 


“Don't you see? The real population of the ens of products from peanuts to pants to knitted 
Carolinas—their industry and wealth —is on underwear are grown or manufactured within a 
the Piedmont Plateau. Look here. In almost a hundred miles of Charlotte. North Carolina.” 


straight line. from Greensboro, North Carolina, 


; ; i epi “Tecan see what youre driving at.” 
down to Greenville. South Carolina. you I] find , ; 


city after city packed with the big industries “Sure, WBT, at Charlotte, is plumb in the mid- 
of the two states. In fact it’s there that 70% of dle of things. Its 50,000-watt signal serves a 
all the wage earners of both Carolinas live. population, within 100 miles, bigger than the 


“That cigarette you re smok- city of Detroit! A population 


. of 2 million customers... 
ing probably came from 
there. Very likely this table- 


cloth. table. and the chairs 


“And. of course. under 


Columbia ownership and 
we're sitting on came from operation. WBT delivers both 


the Piedmont Plateau. Doz- programs and audience.” 


WBT-50,000 WATTS - CBS + CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Owned and operated by the CoLUMBIA BRoapcasTING System. Represented by Rapio SALEs: 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Birmingham. Los Angeles, and San Francisco 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO TO 
START BUYING ACTION 


| REV IND what he learns from per- 
“~“ sonal experience, most of that 
which the average American knows 
is what he gets from his newspaper. 
And it is a liberal education, for the 
newspaper alone tells him the news 
comprehensively . . . as it happens. 

News of what happened and why 
it happened . . . and what may rea- 
sonably follow! 

Readers in every walk of life ex- 
pect the newspaper to help them 
understand .. . to give them ideas of 
laws and politics, of labor and busi- 
ness, of all the things they need to 
know. 

It is the dependence by the public 
on the newspaper . . . this continuing 
and highly personal relationship. . . 
which gives it such power as an ad- 
vertising medium. As they read the 
news, readers turn consciously to the 
advertising columns. They are in the 
habit of basing most of their buying 


on what they see in the newspaper. 


‘ 

In CHICAGO, the newspaper 
to which... every day of the week... 
the majority of the families turn 
to keep abreast of the news is the 
Chicago Tribune. Its aggressive edi- 
torial policies, accurate news reports 
and many service departments and 
features appeal to people in every 


walk of life. 
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Since before the Civil War the 
Tribune has grown with Chicago... 
its oldest newspaper and its youngest. 
Ninety years of action in advancing 
the interests of the city and the na- 
tion make it the newspaper which 
the people of the Chicago territory 
follow with greatest interest and 
confidence. 

Through the columns of the 
Tribune the advertiser can address 
a constant audience of over 670,000 
families in Chicago and suburbs alone. 
He is assured of a friendly hearing 
by an attentive audience... already 
assembled for him. 

Every dollar the advertiser spends 
for space in the Tribune can be de- 
voted to building a sound apprecia- 
tion of his product and the company 
back of it. He need waste no time or 
money on preambles. He can start 
selling at once without subterfuge. 
He risks no ill will precipitated by 
inexpert or irresponsible presentation 
of his advertising message. 

The Tribune advertiser can start 
or stop his campaign to take care of 
emergencies .. . and his specific sales 
problems. He can picture his product 
realistically in black and white and 
color. He can describe in lengthy 
detail the special features which so 
often are the determining factor in 
making a sale. 


TODAY THERE IS JUST ONE GENERAL AGENCY WHOSE FIRST PURPOSE IS TO SATISFY THE AGE-OLD 
HUNGER OF PEOPLE TO KNOW ALL THAT HAS JUST HAPPENED. THAT AGENCY JIS THE NEWSPAPER. DAY 
AFTER DAY IT TELLS THE RUNNING STORY... ANALYZES... CLARIFIES ...SUMS UP. FROM IT THE AVER- 
AGE MAN AND WOMAN GET MOST OF THEIR IDEAS. THUS THE NEWSPAPER PROVIDES THE ADVERTISER 


WITH HIS LARGEST AUDIENCE AND GREATEST OPPORTUNITY TO BUILD GOOD WILL AND VOLUME SALES. 


On the basis of results, Chicago 
retailers spend the largest part of 
their advertising budgets in the 
Tribune. With incomes drawn from 
commerce, industry and the farm, 
Tribune readers are the backbone of 
retail trade... and the steady volume 
market for branded merchandise. 


Tue SALES RECORDS of 
retailers and national advertisers 
alike demonstrate that the families 
who pack the stores, as a result of 
Tribune advertising, buy practically 
everything . . . and buy in carload 
and trainload quantities. 

Refrigerators or soup, lipsticks or 
work shoes .. . no matter what you 
sell... you can depend on the news- 
paper to produce... year in and year 
out... the greatest volume of sales. 
And in Chicago you can take maxi- 
mum advantage of sales opportuni- 
ties by building your advertising pro- 
gram around the Tribune. Rates per 
100,000 circulation are among the 
lowest in the advertising business. 


Chicugos Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Total Daily circulation in 
excess of 825,000 


Total Sunday circulation in 
excess of 1,000,000 


Y 
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“Mark Ethridge named radio czar!” shouted the newspapers the other day. But this calm, 
broad-visioned, deep-thinking general manager of the Louisville Courier-Journal and Times 
is no “czar.” He accepted (temporarily, he hopes) the presidency of National Association of 
Broadcasters—his Station WHAS is a member—because of urgent industry need for an 
air policy chief. Managing his newspapers he’s too accessible a listener, gives his soundly- 
counselled department heads too free a hand, to be a czar. And no czar would open a staff 
meeting gurglingly with Coca-Cola... out of bottles; no glasses or straws ... as he does. 
He gets a lot out of men ... and carrier-boy salesmen. Inset shows him congratulating 
winners — one with fingers crossed until that prize is paid. 


This keen, sociable southerner from the University of Mississippi developed a high con- 
ception of public service during newspaper years in Meridian, Columbus and Macon, Ga. 
(with time out for a War hitch in the Navy), New York and Washington. He made a central 
European economic study on an Oberlaender Trust fellowship before he became Richmond 
Times-Dispatch publisher in 1934. 


May 1, 1936, he took the general managership of the Louisville papers. His cooperative. 
cards-on-the-table policy increases advertiser good will in spite of the Louisville “news- 
paper monopoly.” His accurate analysis of Louisville’s community selling problems and his 
“Come to Louisville” promotions are outstanding. 


He dislikes speech-making, but hammers out on his own typewriter and delivers a good 
one. He golfs, rides, cheers for his novelist wife (Willie Snow whose “Mingled Yarn” will 
soon appear), and lives so full a life with such deep public respect that radio considers 
him a good guide, guard and protector. 


(International News Photo) 
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As a boy. Reese Mills—now head of the Westinghouse range and water heater department— 
used to ride the Georgia country roads with his doctor father. The old doctor said: ‘Son, 
bad cooking kills more people than diseases do.” Reese learned from his mother how to 
cook—well. The importance of good cooking sank deep into his budding scientific mind. 
He started in medical college because his father wanted him to; quit because the Georgia 
legislature made doctors learn foreign languages; went through Georgia Tech; taught field 
gunnery in the army and raised one crop of Georgia peaches (at a loss) before he joined 
the Westinghouse electric range department in 1920. He’s been in his element ever since. 


These 18 years he has advanced to the top of the department, making so many contributions 
to electric range development and selling that he is a dean of the business. They look up 
to him in that difficult merchandising field. Maybe it’s because he’s so sold on electrical 
cookery (and believes any good man who can cook on electric ranges can sell them... by 
honest conviction, not histrionics). Maybe it's because he knows more about ranges and 
how to sell them most range men. Maybe it's his deliberate southern doggedness in the 
face of difficulties . . . a doggedness that can work him up to staccato speed when he 


knows he’s on the right track. 


At 42 stocky Reese Mills is a merchandising thinker practically impossible to ruffle. He plays 
careful golf when there’s time; but electrical cookery is on his mind so much—making market 
studies, writing articles, directing his sales and advertising—that even when he relaxes 
he’s likely to be at a range preparing swell food for friends, salesmen, customers. 


Fighting “fortyphobia” among employers is the hobby of Henry Simler. Although he’s “over 
40” this president of American Writing Machine Co. never lost a job because of grey hair; 
but he knows the situation is bad for other grey heads and his “40-Plus” Committee of the 
Sales Executives Club of New York is reminding employers that the experience, judgment 
and stability of salesmen over 40 is priceless. 


Says Simler: “Jobless men over 40 ought not to talk about age. They should sell themselves 
better... plan how they can give instead of get... present an idea to an employer — even 
if it's not much good. That proves they can think... which few youngsters can do. 


This Hoosier had two years at Purdue, kept books, sat two years in a Denver bank teller’s 
cage until a run closed the bank. Then he started selling—stationery to stores, toys in a 
Denver store basement for a few months until his big chance came: Remington Typewriter Co. 
called him to Chicago at the turn of the century. Since that day he has sold typewriters 
“all my life,” advancing through various Remington sales managerships to become vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Remington-owned American Writing Machine Co. in 1923. By 
1934 he was president and principal owner of that now-independent rebuilt-typewriter com- 
pany. Mr. Simler also heads Rodic Rubber Co. making typewriter platens and printing rolls. 


Dogged-mouthed, smiling-eyed Henry Simler, one of the humanest of men, moves with a 
quick step born of no games or gymnastics, for he has time for none. He loves opera and 
the stage; carries no worries home to his New York hotel apartment; has a relaxing gift of 
going to sleep “wherever and whenever I wish.” 


As a boy, Reese Mills—now head of the Westinghouse range and water heater department— 
used to ride the Georgia country roads with his doctor father. The old doctor said: “Son, 
bad cooking kills more people than diseases do.” Reese learned from his mother how to 
cook—well. The importance of good cooking sank deep into his budding scientific mind. 
He started in medical college because his father wanted him to; quit because the Georgia 
legislature made doctors learn foreign languages; went through Georgia Tech; taught field 
gunnery in the army and raised one crop of Georgia peaches (at a loss) before he joined 
the Westinghouse electric range department in 1920. He’s been in his element ever since. 


These 18 years he has advanced to the top of the department, making so many contributions 
to electric range development and selling that he is a dean of the business. They look up 
to him in that difficult merchandising field. Maybe it’s because he’s so sold on electrical 
cookery (and believes any good man who can cook on electric ranges can sell them... by 
honest conviction, not histrionics). Maybe it's because he knows more about ranges and 
how to sell them most range men. Maybe it's his deliberate southern doggedness in the 
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studies, writing articles, directing his sales and advertising—that even when he relaxes 
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if it's not much good. That proves they can think... which few youngsters can do. 


This Hoosier had two years at Purdue, kept books, sat two years in a Denver bank teller’s 
cage until a run closed the bank. Then he started selling—stationery to stores, toys in a 
Denver store basement for a few months until his big chance came: Remington Typewriter Co. 
called him to Chicago at the turn of the century. Since that day he has sold typewriters 
“all my life,” advancing through various Remington sales managerships to become vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Remington-owned American Writing Machine Co. in 1923. By 
1934 he was president and principal owner of that now-independent rebuilt-typewriter com- 
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They say Bertram J. Cahn is “Chicago’s busiest man” (line forms at the right for sweaty 
title claimants) partly because of his maze of jobs listed below. After 15 years of law prac- 
tice and 25 years with B. Kuppenheimer & Co., that sells clothes to the nation, he finds the 
company chairmanship and presidency a full-time office. Still he campaigns for better business 


practices in this country ... thinks they can end some of our economic ills—and that without 
government interference. 


Says he, frequently and publicly: “You can’t stay in business if you drive too sharp a 
bargain.” He believes when manufacturers overload an outlet, for example, and then force 
it to sell, they trim themselves. He’s against “profitless volume,” against manufacturers 
financing indigent retailers, against consignment selling. And he fights these things. 


But he finds time for his “odd jobs”: He is president of Chicago Crime Commission, Civic 
Federation, Bureau of Public Efficiency; vice-president of Chicago Ethical Society, Northwestern 
University trustees; treasurer, Chicago Urban League, Citizens Association; chairman, Com- 
mittee on Public Expenditures; director, Illinois Manufacturers Association, Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, Associated Employers of Illinois, Economic Club of Chicago; member 
(active) of six working public committees—and that isn’t all! 


Believe it or not Mr. Cahn always takes a two-day week-end for reading, for golf, for 
complete relaxation around his country home in Lake Forest, Ill. 


T ''SH—H, THEY’RE WEIGHING 
A BIG PENCIL ORDER!” 


Executive influence —always important in 
com pany buying — becomes doubly so when 


business has a tendency to curtail expenditures. 


Isn’t this true in your own company? When business is slack, purchase 
of new equipment —even routine buying of services or supplies — 
is subject to scrutiny and specific approval of men in higher executive 


positions. Today, more than ever, executives must be sold. 


BUSINESS WEEK sells executives. In good times 
or bad, men who plan and guide business’ activity 
turn to Business Week for information on events 
which affect their decisions — decisions which will 
affect your business. 


TO ADVERTISERS: Business Week calls, by invi- 


tation, on 100,000 executive subscribers each week. 
With a proved readership of 3.7 men per copy, 
Business Week’s audience is increased to over 
370,000 and reaches more executive readers per 
advertising dollar than any other general magazine 
or general business magazine. Business Week sells 


the men you’ve got to sell, come good times or bad. 
§ * 


BUSINE 


ALERT... ACCURATE . .. AUTHORITATIVE 


THE EXECUTIVE'S 
BUSINESS PAPER 


McGraw-Hill Publications * 330 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Americas Foremost Tarpon Fishins Resort 
$ 


Useppa Island. Florida, Invites 


You to Make Up a Party to 


Enjoy the Famous Game Fishing! 


The tarpon are starting to run near Useppa Island. Big fight- 
ing tarpon 50 to 150 Ibs. will be crowding nearby Boca Grande 
and Captiva Passes, world famous tarpon runs, thrilling the 
most experienced fishermen with their spectacular leaping 


and boundless courage! 


Why not make up a party of friends of business associates to 
enjoy this famous fishing and the club facilities of Useppa 
Island? The entire island is devoted to you and your guests. 
Off-shore, sea-surrounded, Useppa is cool, delightful. The 
fishing is protected. Many varieties available. Good guides 
and boats. Exeellent golf, tennis and bathing. Fast trains. 
Wire or write manager. 


USEPPA INN e USEPPA ISLAND e FLORIDA 
2 


New York Orericr—745 Sth Avenue — Tel.: Eldorado 5-6700 
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“His credits no good, but God, it’s an inspiring order!” 


Hot Space Solicitations 


That Leave Me Cold 


A buyer of advertising introduces a number of typical adver- 


tising salesmen who seem to be in no danger whatever of 


getting an order. 


BY W. D. WISE 


HE ‘phone rings. I answer. 

Anxiously I listen to the recep- 

tion clerk’s announcement. I 

wait patiently while, for the 
twentieth time that day, she tells me, 
“A gentleman to see you.” 

“Yes, yes; who is he?” Ah! A 
stranger. ‘Send him right in,” and I 
arise from my chair in my eagerness to 
bid him welcome. 

Perhaps this is the one. Perhaps 
here is a man with something to sell— 
space or art work or printing or maybe 
novelties—-who knows we need it and 
who knows how to say so. Truly the 
odds are uneven, but a buyer learns 
early never to despair. 

Is that last too strong a condemna- 
tion of modern salesmen? I think not. 
It is not, in fact, a criticism of modern 
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salesmen at all. It is a plea for mod- 
ern salesmen, men who have learned 
that the day of “Here’s our sales 
manual—go snag some orders” is past, 
if it were really ever here. 

I’ve been sitting in the buyer's seat 
for a long time. Contrary to popular 
opinion, a buyer worthy of his post is 
not a vinegary, hard-shelled skeptic 
who, on general principles, resents 
every salesman’s visit. Most of them 
contribute to charity, play with the 
kids, like detective stories (and other 
kinds), and otherwise live the ordi- 
nary life of ordinary human beings. 
And they do buy things, you know, 
even if yours wasn’t one of them. 

Oh, we buyers have a “front” all 
right. But don’t confuse apparent lack 
of interest with normal caution. After 


all, you can't expect a buyer to jump 
on his desk in feverish ecstasy when 
you show your hole card. There's a 
bare, outside possibility, too, that your 
proposition didn’t even penetrate—not 
because of the proposition itself but 
because of Y-o-u! 

And to show you how easily that 
could happen, read the following 
classifications of those for whom the 
latch string is mot out at my piace of 
business. If you honestly escape them 
all, don’t swell up in glee. These few 
classifications represent only the most 
common among the offenders. 

I must confess that these are only 
my personal views. What makes me 
back up and cuss silently to myself may 
pry an order from another. For self- 
protection, I dare not describe those 
whose sales efforts on me did meet 
with high success. And admittedly my 
classifying of those whose efforts met 
with little or no success has behind it 
a subtle, ulterior motive—they may 
read, recognize, and, as a result, dark- 
en my door no more. 


The Cordial Contactor: He's a 
grand guy! Personality oozes out all 
over him. His smile is a joy to behold. 
He knows something about everything, 
and tells me about it—football, bank- 
ruptcies, hockey, women, and things. 
Very entertaining—excepting on Mon- 
days, when you couldn't entertain me 
with a burlesque show. Cordial con- 
tactor—that’s this lad. And some day 
he'll slip and I'll find out what he’s 
selling. 


The Pompous Peddler: When he 
walks in I feel as though he ought to 
be welcomed by a clicking of heels and 
a respectful salute, at least. I know 
just how buck privates feel when the 
major comes around. He's a good 
salesman, too. Represents a good 
house. But I don’t buy from him. He's 
so darn superior he makes me feel in- 
ferior—and it’s a man-sized job to do 
that. Doesn't he know that even a 
little shot is a big shot, as long as his 
name goes on the order? 


Paul Pry: A 15-minute bout with 
him leaves me limp. He's the original 
question mark. Once I told him (“I'll 
not breathe a whisper about it’’) that 
we were going to start advertising in a 
certain magazine. ‘Thirteen men and 
two women representing other maga- 
zines called on me within a week. He 
sincerely thinks he’s serving me by get- 
ting all the dope before he makes a 
recommendation—and I mean All. 
But before he’s through I've done so 
much  side-stepping, evading, and 
other mental gymnastics, I wouldn't 
recognize a recommendation if I found 
it in my bedroom. 
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The Human Calendar-Clock: The 
only lesson in the salesmanship course 
that he really remembered is "Make 
Calls.” And he makes ‘em. When my 
‘phone rings at 3:30 each Wednesday 
afternoon, I just lift the receiver off 
the hook and beller “Send him in!” 
(Was only wrong once—it was the big 
boss that time.) I buy from this man 

because of his product, not because 
of his calls. I'd probably buy a lot 
more if he would add just a pinch of 
uncertainty to his contact program. 
Strangely, I welcome most the man 
who makes me feel that he calls only 
when he has something to say of in- 
terest to me. My watch and calendar 
perform the other services very nicely. 


The Sympathy Seller: This is a 
plea for bigger and better confession 
als in churches. Then salesmen won't 
have to use my office. After all, I 
didn’t wear out Junior's shoes. The 
depression wasn't staged at my special 
request. I never yet caused a broken 
arm, the financial downfall of Aunt 
Katie's sister, or the habit mortgages 
have of coming due. I'm just the poor 
fellow who says “yes” to one man and 
“no” to a dozen whenever an adver- 
tising order is placed. And a “yes” 
isn’t manufactured out of a tearful 
soliloquy about affairs that aren’t half 
as sad as my own. 


The Spending Seller: Such dull 
things as his product, its uses, the 
company behind it, etc., are mere in- 
cidentals to this man. Yowsah! He, if 
permitted, founders you with filet 
mignons, drowns you in champagne, 
inflicts you with chorusgirlitis, and 
otherwise makes you a cross between a 
gay blade and a worn-out spark plug. 
He's pretty subtle, too. Uses a delicate, 
indirect method such as, ‘Incidentally, 
Bill, that printing job you said you 
were planning. Do you want us to 
deliver it to you or to your mailing 
house?’ For self-protection, after a 
couple of ‘we've-got-so-much-in-com- 
mon-let’s-get-together” evenings, I was 
“in conference” whenever he called. 
Which he doesn’t any more. Undoubt- 
edly I'm coded as a poor risk among 
his fraternity nowadays. 


Phlattering Phil: I'm some pump- 
kins, I am. What I don’t know about 
my end of this company’s business just 
isn't. Why, if there was more justice 
and less you-know-what in American 
business we'd have two vice-presidents, 
and I'd be both of them. There 
oughta be a law! ... Phil is okay, 
though. He merely hasn't learned that 
a little flattery is a boon—a lot of 
flattery just a boom. 


Mumbling Mose: Mose sn’t shy or 
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bashful. He simply never learned how 
to talk. When he delivers his impas- 
sioned address about the merits of his 
something or other, I remember what 
my mama always told me about not 
embarrassing people—so I lean for- 
ward, stick my ears out, try lip-reading, 
and at what I hope are the proper 
times I nod my head intelligently. 
But, honest, even guessing doesn’t give 
me a batting average of better than 
8%. He left me a piece of literature 
once so I know what he’s selling. But 
how can I buy something when I don’t 
know whether he quoted me a price, or 
told me the distance to his display 
room ¢ 


Loquacious Luke: When I'm tired 
it’s fine to have Luke call. I can fur- 
ther practice my little knack of dozing 
with my eyes open. Very refreshing. 
Luke fooled me once. He asked a 
question. But it was all right; before 
I could say “huh?” he was half way 
through another paragraph. I think 
somebody once told him to keep talk- 
ing or the prospect might sell him 
something. But even that would be an 
improvement of 100% in registered 
sales. 


The Torch Bearer: If somebody 
wants to hire a sales manager who can 
put the old fire and snort into his men, 
I know of one. A salesman of his 
calls on me—or did, once. I received 
him in my usual “we're all created 
equal” manner. That was mistake No. 
1. Mistake No. 2 was apparent after 
two minutes—I had left my office door 
open and all the lads and lassies were 
being treated to a combination of ora- 
tory and dramatics worth anyway $3 
per, less tax. In five minutes I didn’t 
know whether I was in a business ses- 
sion, listening to a stump speech, or 
attending a revival meeting. It was a 
swell job of torch bearing, though. 
But I couldn’t buy his company. And 
he never did tell me what his product 
would do for our company. 


The Service Seller: This is a slick 
idea. And it generally works—at least 
once, I bit on it. The affable gentle- 
man who called on me was an expert 
at painless extracting. “Just you for- 
get about working out that idea,” he 
purred in his delightfully helpful man- 
ner. ‘We'll put our service division at 
it and, presto, there you are.” And I 
was! The idea was worked out. It 
wasn't acceptable. We didn’t buy. 
And I still keep the invoice for ‘‘pre- 
liminary services” to bolster me in my 
weaker moments. The ‘‘service’’ ap- 
proach wasn’t—or isn’t—at fault. It 
still sells me more than any other ap- 
peal. But if it has a price tag on it 
somewhere, I wish salesmen would 


dust it off and put it out where I can 
see it. 
Epilogue 

I weaken. Not mine is the strength 
to leave readers with the feeling that 
this is a world of darkness. I shy from 
the responsibility of placing you in the 
watchful frame of mind whereby you 
automatically commit the errors you 
strive so strenuously to avoid. Take 
heart! Note how simple it is to win a 
welcome when you call—even though 
your return trips be many and your 
visits time-consuming. 

Obviously the man whose arrival 
brings me joy, and who finds me warm 
to his ultimate suggestion that I ‘‘Just 
sign here,” will have no more than a 
speaking acquaintance with the faults 
cruelly brought to light in the forego- 
ing. But, off with the shroud. Let's 
look at: 

Friendly Frank: It’s so easy to be 
friendly. But Frank’s friendliness is 
not that born of foaming mugs. 


Through the years during which he has | 


paid me his weekly call I have not once 
met Frank outside the office. Nor has 
he once, to my knowledge, put his feet 
on my desk, glanced at my mail or 
questioned my secretary. He has yet 
to slap me on the back. Never (thank 
heaven) has he stuck out his hand on 
meeting me unless I made the gesture 
first. (Why do salesmen insist on shak- 
ing hands?) Yet, “friendly” without 
phoniness is the best word at my com- 
mand to describe this man. 

Maybe, though, it’s taking unfair 
advantage of you to speak of Frank. 
Because, to me, he’s not a salesman. 
He's a partner in my business—or so it 
always seems. Ah! Perhaps there we 
have it. Are the best salesmen obvious- 
ly salesmen? Or are they, like Frank, 
men who are deeply and sincerely in- 
terested in their prospects’ problems ? 

His first call and the hundreds which 
have followed have been helpful calls. 
He didn’t get business at first, he laid 
his foundation. He piled brick on 
brick until, one day, I bought the en- 
tire structure. Always, though I have 
never been accused of being thin- 
skinned, he has petted my ego—given 
me, on the surface at least, credit for 
normal intelligence. Above ali, order- 
getting seems farthest from his mind. 

But I pen a poor picture. Frank's 
not an oddity. Nor is he perfect—nor 
especially clever—nor would he be 
mistaken for a minister of the Gospel. 
He’s a very ordinary fellow as are most 
of us—only he somehow got on a 
through track. He forced himself to 
think first of his prospects’ problems, 
instead of his commission check. He 
learned that to get he must give. I 
like it—every buyer likes it. And it’s 
easy to do. 
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Dow Chemical Makes, 
Thiokol Corp. Sells, 
“Thiokol” in New Plan 


Under a new arrangement, Thiokol, 
a synthetic rubber product for many 
uses, will hereafter be produced by 
Dow Chemical Co., at a new plant in 
Midland, Mich., while all management 
and seliing operations of Thiokol 
Corp., are handled at the corporation’s 
new headquarters in Trenton, N. J. 
No change in ownership or control of 
Thiokol is reported. Bevis Longstreth, 
president and general sales manager, 
will direct his field staff of engineer- 
salesmen from Trenton. The plant at 
Yardville, N. J., which has been pro- 
ducing Thiokol since its creation in 
1931, has been abandoned following 
labor troubles. A testing laboratory 
and small manufacturing plant in 
Trenton will do research work and 
vulcanize Thiokol for molded products. 

Dow Chemical Co. uses a full-page 
in Fortune this month further to in- 
troduce Thiokol to industry, but Dow 
district offices are not expected to sell 
the product as a part of the Dow line 
of chemicals and industrial materials. 
Through its agency, T. J. Maloney, 
Inc., Thiokol Corp., continues its ad- 
vertising in such business papers as 
India Rubber World, National Petrol- 
eum News, Soctety of Automotive En- 
gineers Journal and Product Engineer- 
ing. It also continues mailing its 
monthly house organ, ‘Thiokol Facts,” 
to an expanding list—now 20,000. 

The new production plant at Mid- 
land makes Thiokol more uniform, in 
20% less time, and ships it as small 
“marbles” instead of in the previous 
sheet form. 


Six New Programs for CBS 


Simultaneously with the announcement 
that Columbia Broadcasting Co.’s monthly 
billing passed the $3,000,000 mark for 
the first time, comes news of six new CBS 
programs 

Popeye returns to the air for a 15-minute, 
thrice - weekly -period for Popsicle ice 
confection Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert, Chicago, is agency for Popsicle 
manutacturers, Joe Lowe Corp., N. Y. 
Lambert Co. will advertise Listerine—anti- 
septic. toothpaste, shaving cream—on a 
half-hour weekly program; Lambert & 
Feasley, N. Y. agency. Griffin All-Whit« 
shoe polish goes on for another half hour; 
Bermingham, Castleman & Pierce, N. Y. 
agency McKesson & Robbins spots a 
daily 15-minute serial for Calox tooth 
powder; Brown & Tarcher, N. Y. agency. 
Household Finance Corp. starts a_half- 
hour variety show; BBDO, Chicago office. 
Brewers’ Radio Show Association sponsors 
another variety period: U. S. Advertising, 
Toledo, agency. 
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Still further stimulated by 
$42,000,000 in soil conserva- 
tion checks, business in Farm- 
er-stockman territory lives up 
to predictions of Babson, 
Brookmire, Forbes, and 
others. “Sell the Southwest in 
1938,” their January first tip, is 
proving sound advice. 

Follow the advice of nation- 
al economists. Concentrate 
your sales-efforts in the 
nation’s bright spot... your 

ivertising in the only farm 

paper with more than 200,000 
circulation twice a month in 
Oklahoma and Texas. 


“tDurnil’s Appliance Store, Mus- 
kogee, sold 48 refrigerators, Jan. 
1 to Mar. 15, compared to 11 for 
same period 1937. 


“I Hockaday Hardware, Kingfish- 
er, reports sales topping 1937, a 
banner year, by 10 to 18%. 


Delivery of 28th new farm tractor 
sold by Oklahoma Power Equir 
ment Co., Enid, in 1938. 


Pool Motor Co., Fairview, reports 
23 cars sold to April l—a 15° 
sales increase over 1937. 


MER 
TOCKMAN 


KVOR 


Colorado Springs 


REPRESENTATIVE 


OKLAHOMA CITY,OKLA. 
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On these simple cards is recorded a complete picture of the progress of the company 
in its conquest of its potential market. 


What Business Are We Failing 
to Get?—and What Are We Doing 
About It? Control System Answers 


This sales record plan not only furnishes data on present 


customers, but catalogs potential markets and gives the 


sales executives a running report on the performance of the 


sales force. 


BY LOUIS 


ALES control record systems may 
be approached in two ways. The 
first (and usual) approach may 
be called the historical approach. 

The information about customers is 
kept to provide a historical record of 
dealings with them, serving at the 
same time as an adjunct to bookkeep- 
ing practice. 

The second approach to the sales 
record includes the historical value of 
the record but adds to it factors which 
serve as direct means of increasing 
business. ‘Today, more than ever be- 
fore, sales executives are using sales 
records as means of keeping accurate 
tabs on the productivity of salesmen, 
on the purchase of new lines sold by 
the company, and as a means of chart- 
ing the potentialities of present 
customers. 

Even more important, sales records 
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are now being used as a means of fol- 
lowing up salesmen to check their 
work in getting new customers. 

An example of this type of sale sys- 
tem is offered by the H. K. Stahl Co., 
manufacturers and wholesalers of 
petroleum products, in St. Paul, Minn. 
The sales system used by this company 
includes a customer history card which 
provides (as do all customer history 
cards) a record of calls made, along 
with the facts relative to the products 
which have been bought. But added 
to this history is information on prod- 
ucts which are not being bought and 
which should be bought by the cus- 
tomer. 

The Stahl Co. argues that when a 
customer can buy a few of the Stahl 
lines that customer should also be in 
the market for the company’s other 
lines. A clear, day-to-day picture of 


the efforts of salesmen to get customers 
to buy additional products from the 
company is necessary for the sales 
manager if he is to talk intelligently 
to his salesmen about potentialities. 

A study of the cards which make up 
the record (as shown in the illustra- 
tion) reveals clearly how this type of 
thinking dominates the make-up of the 
system. 

Stahl uses a visual system. That is, 
the cards are filed in flat trays. When 
the tray is pulled out cards appear like 
shingles on a roof, with the bottom 
margin of each card extending beyond 
the bottom margin of the card immedi- 
ately above it in the tray. Thus the 
exposure of a tray of cards reveals a 
series of visible margins which, in the 
case of the Stahl Co. system, are cov- 
ered by celluloid. Underneath these 
celluloid margins colored signals are 
placed in special positions to indicate 
special facts. 

Let us study this visible margin of 
the Stahl system. We see on this 
margin the name of the customer, the 
customer’s address and, at the right 
half of the visible margin, ten little 
boxes indicating the ten products in 
the company line. Colored signals 
are placed over the products bought 
by the customer. 


A Check on Follow-up 


The left half of the visible margin 
contains a record of calls made, with 
signals flashing the month of the last 
call and date of last sale. Thus a 
mere glance at the visible margin of 
any card indicates whether or not a 
customer is being properly followed 
up. Obviously if a salesman has not 
called for a considerable number of 
months the sales manager knows that 
something is wrong and can call the 
salesman to task. The body of the 
card shows purchases during the cur- 
rent year. 

This material is recapped four 
times a year on the auxiliary card 
which is placed just above the regu- 
lar current sale record. 

On this card additional information 
of a fairly permanent nature is pro- 
vided for—even to the extent of the 
prospect’s hobbies and birthday. This 
information makes it possible to turn 
over to a new salesman in the terri- 
tory at least the beginnings of the 
personal history of the individual 
with whom he is going to deal. Stahl 
has found this exceptionally practical. 

These cards are filed by salesmen’s 
territories and then broken down al- 
phabetically by towns. Their color is 
buff. But if you were to glance at 
a drawer of filed cards of the Stahl 
Co. you would see a number of 
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salmon-colored cards filed in along 
with the buff cards. These salmon- 
colored cards contain the same infor- 
mation as do the buff cards but—and 
this is important—they are town cards 
showing potential customers in each 
town in which no dealers of the H. K. 
Stahl Co. have yet been sold. The 
visible margins of these cards show 
exactly the same information as do 
the customer history cards. 

Thus a very careful check of calls 
on prospects and visits to towns 
where there are no customers is kept 
by the sales manager. As soon as a 
prospect is secured in any city a buff 
customer card is set up for him. 
When there is a customer in the city 
it usually follows that the salesman 
will ‘make’ the city on his rounds. 
What Stahl tries to avoid by means 
of its record system is the salesman 
who will skip a town where he has 
no customer in order to get to a town 
where he does have a customer. This 
may be good for the development of 
current customers, but is no help in 
getting new business. 


Tickler System That Works 


Incorporated with this system is a 
prospect follow-up tickler system for 
special prospects. A small 3x5-inch 
triplicate form is provided in three 
colors—white, blue and yellow. When 
calls are made, white and blue copies 
of call reports are sent in from the 
various sales territories. The white 
copy is filed in a due date tickler. 
The yellow copy becomes the sales- 
man’s own record. The blue copy is 
filed with the customer’s sales history 
card. A hole is punched at the right 
edge of the visible margin so that the 
white insert shows through over the 
buff edge of the card. This reveals 
at all times by a mere glance at the 
visible margin the presence of a pros- 
pect in addition to the one for whom 
the card is made. Branch stores or 
affliated businesses cannot be over- 
looked. 

In this way the sales manager is 
able to go over each territory with any 
interested salesman and _ determine 
quickly the number of prospects on 
hand, the lines being purchased, the 
number of new accounts closed (there 
is a signal for this purpose at the ex- 
treme left end of the visible margin), 
the volume of business being secured 
in every line, and towns in which spe- 
cial efforts should be made in order 
to secure new dealers. 

The value of this sales record sys- 
tem has demonstrated itself to Stahl 
in various ways. As a result of the 
opening of new accounts, for example, 
it became necessary to expand the 
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system five months after it was in- 
stalled. 

And this is natural, because what 
the system does most of all is to put 
into the hands of the sales manager 
the concrete information of past and 
present performance by his men. Po- 
tentials are shown, not abstractly, but 
in definite relation to the work being 
done to turn the potentials into actual 
sales. He has control over sales to 
old customers—control over action 
that gets new customers—and con- 


trol over the various territories in 
which his company operates. 


Bendix Appoints Two V.P.’s 
David O. Thomas, general manager of 
the Saginaw Malleable Iron Division of 
General Motors at Saginaw, Mich., resigns 
to become vice-president of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., South Bend, Ind. He has been 
in the post he has just relinquished since 
1930, with General Motors since 1912. 
Edwin R. Palmer, assistant comptroller 
of GM, has likewise been appointed a vice- 
president of Bendix. He joined GM in 
1919 as an accountant with Chevrolet. 


and Chevrolet sedans or 
coaches at an annual rate so low that 
substantial savings are assured. 


WHAT OUR 
RATE INCLUDES: {7,months: 


whatever states operated. 


A new car every 


Fire, theft and collision insurance. 

We include all items of service, mainte- 
nance and repairs of every kind and de- 
scription. 

Chains and anti-freeze. 

Oil and grease. 

Tire repairs and replacements. 

Replacement of cars without any addi- 
tional cost if destroyed by fire, collision 
or otherwise. 

Purchase of your present equipment at 
fair appraisal value, 


COST Per month 
, Plymouth or Chervrolet 
ANALYSIS: Sedans or Coaches $45.00 
Dodges (slightly higher per month) 
Rental cost per year based on 
$45.00 per month 
Based on 24,000 miles, the average 
yearly mileage of salesmen and 
18 miles per gallon or I¢ per 
CRF “Bi aiincstvinnnmneiinncss 240.00 
Average fleet cost Public Liability 
and Property Damage insurance 30.00 


$810.00 
This total of $810.00 divided by 24,000 
miles gives you 4 total operating cost of 
.0337 cents per'mile. As mileage increases, 
your cost per mile decreases because our 
rate remains standard. At 30,000 miles 


NO CAPITAL 
WHAT IS We lease nationally one 
OUR PLAN: 2 ("t? Dodge, Plymouth 


CUT saesmen’s MILEAGE costs to 3!4c. or less 


Our leasing cost is considerably lower than your present cost price of a 
new car and includes complete maintenance. 


INVESTMENT 


per year your cost would be .029 cents 
per mile. 

Our rate includes every item of expense 
incident to the operation of cars, except 
gasoline and Public Liability and Property 
Damage insurance which we do not fur- 
nish. The cost of these two items has 
been approximated, as above, based on 
our past experience. By adding these 
costs to our leasing charge we set forth 
what your actual cost per year or per 
mile should be under our plan. 


WHY YOU SHOULD Salesmen re- 
BE INTERESTED? lieved of all 


worries and 

responsibilities prevalent with person- 
ally owned cars. 

Corporations relieved of necessity of main- 


taining costly service garages. 
No capital investment. 
New cars every year, minimizing accidents. 
You can estimate accurately your car costs 
a year in advance. 
Cars always have a creditable appearance. 
Use of decalcomania permitted, 
No restrictions on mileage or use of car 
at any time. 
Fleet cost comparisons will be furnished 
upon receipt of information as to the 
present number of cars used by your 
en ye and how owned and operated. 


Such information will be treated by use 
as strictly confidential. 


We guarantee 100 per cent tr 
tion. Complete references eupplhed. 


The R. A. Company 


Automobile Leasing Nationally 
G. J. EGAN, New York Manager 
Chanin Bldg., 122 East 42nd Street 


New York City - (Ashland 4-9653) 
ALSO PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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ROOT AND ALL 


YOULL 
DANCE 
FOR JOY 


WHEN CORNS GO 


w 


Reeonns 6 


Displays Help Bauer & Black 
‘Trade Up with Small-Order Buyers 


“Joy” campaign succeeds “torture” and “fear” eras for 


Blue-Jay; magazines, newspapers, radio and point of sale 


materials will be used in current drive. 


EDICAL men have been 
quoted as saying that more 
than half of the feet in 
America are corn-carriers. 

They also tell us that hot weather 
makes corns—as well as the corn 
grow. Dog days, perhaps, really 
mean the days of tender feet. When 
the sun comes back north and the lo- 
custs saw their fiddles under a swel- 
tering sky— it’s the season of Blue- 
Jays. 

Bauer & Black, makers of Blue-Jay 
corn plasters, now that it is Springtime, 
are preparing for the annual Blue-Jay 
selling. In the last three years Blue- 
Jay salesmanship has gone into three 
distinct phases. These are: 

1. The torture campaign. 

2. The fear campaign. 

3. The joy campaign. 

The first was a promotional era 
which centered around the extreme 
pain of corns. That was when feet 
were shown with tacks in them, ham- 
mers hitting them, a jolt of lightning 
on toes. Description pictured little 
demons forking the corns. It was ef- 
fective. 

Then came the warning, “Don’t cut 
your corns!” Fear of infection, of 
blood poison, of danger was built up. 
Limping America was told to lay off 
the knife and the razor blade and to 
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get better results by a safer method. 

Now, in the year 1938, comes the 
Blue-Jay dancing girl. It’s the biggest 
campaign of all. The current cam- 
paign calls for the use of 119 maga- 
zines and the newspapers in every city 
of more than 50,000. Radio last year 
told the story of Blue-Jay on 52 sta- 
tions. This year more will be em- 
ployed. 

Just as a tip-off of what you may 
expect in window displays this year 
we now rush to inform you that 
George Petty is doing the art work. 
Any Petty gal, as all the world knows, 
is a swell body-job. This one will 
be the streamlined red-head made 
known to us through Esquire. She 
will be 40 inches high and her pink 
lingerie will be sheer—if that’s the 
word. She will be die-cut, which 
means she will be a stand-out, and she 
will float on a background of blue, or 
turquoise, or cerulean, or azure or pale 
lapis lazuli—if you get the idea. 

Back in the Spring of 1936, getting 
ready for the corn season, Bauer & 
Black brought out the first of its fam- 
ily of metal counter salesmen. The 
first mumber was called ‘Canny 
Granny.” It was a little, old, metal 
lady sitting in a rocking chair. It was 
fashioned so that the rocker really 
rocked. In granny’s lap were a dozen 


EVERYBODY 
USES 
BLUE-Ji 


“SAKES ALIVE 
d 


~ 


’ ee...” 


Back in 1936 the 
Canny Granny metal 
counter display that 
really rocked—and her 
companion piece, Foxy 
Grandpa — marked 
a new high in Blue- 
Jay sales. The paring 
-knife which moved 
menacingly when the 
display case was 
touched did wonders 
in making 1937's 
“fear” campaign a suc- 
cess. For this Spring’s 
“joy” campaign, there- 
fore, metal and mo- 
tion were inevitable 
. . . and the dancing 
girl promises to be 
the biggest eye- and 
coin-catcher of them 


all. 


packages of Blue-Jay corn plasters. 
Canny Granny was given free with a 
two-dozen order. 

Sales came so fast that season that 
Bauer & Black got out a companion 
piece to Granny. This was ‘Foxy 
Grandpa.” Grandpa sat on a stump 
and rocked sideways. The piece had 
a curved bottom which did the trick. 
Canny Granny went through three edi- 
tions—two reorders of the same num- 


ber first ordered. Grandpa’s first 
order doubled the original granny 
order. Grandpa was sent up into 


Canada, too: offered through the B & 
B Canadian trade division in Toronto. 

The Granny-Grandpa campaign net- 
ted the biggest sales in the history of 
Blue-Jay. It also established this type 
of counter display. So, when 1937 
came, another metallic holder, with 
motion, was devised. This was the 
time of the fear campaign. 

An actual paring knife, such a one 
as any woman uses in her kitchen, was 
fastened to a metallic disk with a piece 
of watch spring. This piece also had 
a “roll bottom.” Whenever jarred, or 
whenever a customer or clerk picked 
up a package of Blue-Jay the piece 
would sway back and forth and the 
knife would go into motion. 

Its action in itself was a bit of 
threat. It showed the knife almost in the 
act of cutting. To get it the dealer had 
to buy two dozen packages of Blue- 
Jay corn plaster. Wholesalers wit- 
nessing the quick absorption of the 
granny-and-grandpa holders, laid in 
stocks readily and moved them. 

After a year of this it was held that 
the ‘Don’t Pare Corns” campaign had 
worked itself out, and the “You'll 
Dance for Joy” phase started. That’s 
the one they're going into now. The 
dancing girl, as you've probably 
learned by now, wears only trunks and 
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a brassiere, which brings out her best 
points. 

She is also fastened to a disk and 
the holder rocks, as have all the others 
in the family. When it rocks the girl 
dances—and it is possible to envision 
the Jaspers in all the crossroads of 
the nation jiggling the lady in their 
respective drug stores. 

It's the curved base that makes the 
action in these various little merchan- 
disers which stand on the counters of 
the U. S. A. The sales spur, besides 
their ability to pull customers, lies in 
the fact that to get them the one-dozen 
store must become a two-dozen store. 
Unless the sales unit is two dozen the 
dealer doesn’t get the gadget. 

Too, this Spring the Blue-Jay pack- 
age has been redesigned. Gustav 
Jensen, who won the Irving Wolf 
package design award in 1937, has 
turned out the job. The familiar blue 
jay on the package has gone. Instead 
there appears a round blue disc with 
only the word Blue-Jay on it. More, 
the wording has been cut down. It is 
much neater, more distinctive, and B 
& B believe that its pulling power will 
be greater than ever. 


A Letter to the Editor 
To Philip Salisbury, Executive Editor, SM: 

In your issue of SALES MANAGEMENT 
dated March 1, 1938, you printed remarks 
and criticism and naturally I presume that 
you are courageous enough to make it a 
point to print a reply by the subject of such 
criticism and comment. 

In the first place, you apparently were 
not fully cognizant of the affairs of the 
company you refer to or you would have 
known that I, as president, had not been 
connected with the company prior to early 
1936; consequently, had nothing to do with 
their operations or results prior to that time. 

Your lack of knowledge is further em- 
phasized when I point out to you that the 
Conlon Corp.’s sales under my management 
for the year 1937 were increased over a 
quarter of a million dollars above the previ- 
ous year. 

You fail to know or understand that dur- 
ing the year 1937, under my management, 
Conlon Corp. made the largest profit for 
any year during the last 12 years—this in 
spite of the depression during the last four 
months of the year 1937. 

These facts and results clearly indicate to 
any one acquainted with the situation that 
alibis are unnecessary, as shown by the ac- 
tion and results I have accomplished. 

For your information, I am a conservative 
business man, trying to protect the property 
and interests of our stockholders at all 
times. 

Our stockholders are intelligent people 
and cannot be fooled by golden promises 
for the future—by the same token they rec- 
ognize facts. They realize that when the 
annual report was issued we were then four 
months in a very serious depression and it 
would not only be misleading on my part 
but foolishness to try and fool these stock- 
holders by holding out some glittering 
promise for the future when everyone knows 
there are so many millions of people out 
of employment and on Relief and a tre- 
mendous decrease in the purchasing power 
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of the public and that even at the present 
date such depression is still in force and 
effect, bearing out my statement. 

These stockholders realize that our prod- 
ucts are such as are not necessities and 
therefore among the first items affected in 
times of depression. 

The comment I received from the stock- 
holders indicated their appreciation for the 
wonderful increase in sales and increase in 
earnings that had been made under my man- 
agement, and that they appreciated my state- 
ment of fact as to the future, based on 
actual conditions then in effect, so that the 
stockholders as well as our organization, 
know just how we stand and the conditions 
we have to face, and we are guided in the 
protection of the corporation’s resources 
accordingly. 


For your information, my policy as a 


business man is to always face the facts 
and conditions as I find them, and I am not 
given to holding out false hopes and prom- 
ises, based on propaganda, any more than I 
am for wasting the company’s money 
through advertising and sales promotion at 
a time when I know that the buying power 
of the people it reaches is such that they 
cannot take advantage of what I have to 
offer... . 
Yours very truly, 
E. B. Carson, President, 
Conlon Corp., Chicago, IIl. 

(Mr. Carson’s letter is in rebuttal to a 
March 1 Significant Trends item quoting 
from his annual report to stockholders. The 
point he made was that stockholders should 
not expect good results in 1938 because 
the country was in a depression——THE 
EDITORS. ) 


Did you see this picture 
in Sales Management? 


Delineascope: This projector, product of Spencer Lens 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., is used by Morse Twist Drill & Ma- 


chine Co., New 
pages, etc., to 
trated, a tool 


Bedford, Mass., to show tools, catalog 
audiences of technical men. As illus- 
may be inserted beneath the projector 


and is thereupon reproduced on a screen for all to, see. 


@ This picture which appeared re- 
cently in Sales Management created 
so much interest and prompted so 
many requests for additional informa- 
tion that we decided to give Sales 
Management readers another oppor- 
tunity to investigate the wide scope 
and flexibility of this Spencer 
Delineascope. 

At sales and technical meetings, the 
passing of materials from one to an- 


other detracts attention. Obtaining 
sufficient quantities of material for 
distribution to the entire group is 


often expensive and sometimes impos- 


sible. Frequently, costly charts are 
not readable to those in the back of 
the audience. 

These and many other obstacles are 
eliminated by using a Spencer Deline- 
ascope which projects a large, bright, 
magnified image of opaque objects, 
photographs, drawings, charts and 
other illustrative materials. Opaque 
projection of the original materials 
saves both time and_ reproduction 
costs, 

The Spencer VA Delineascope also 
projects glass slides and an attachment 
is available for the projection of film 
slides. 


Complete information is yours for the asking. Write Dept. D38. 


Spencer Lens Company 


MICROSCOPES SPENCER REFRACTOMETERS 
MICROTOMES COLORIMETERS 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC SPECTROMETERS 
EQUIPMENT WU SAS PROJECTORS 
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These Salesmen Are Sure of a Raise 
Seeeeetiay [very Six Months—If They Deliver 


Unique compensation plan bases straight salary on total 


WRAP YOUR BUSINESS 


Put Redipoint to 
work for you. Have 
your name inscribed 
in gold on the barrel 
for distribution to 
good customers and 
prospects. Let this 
precision writing in- 
strument be a busi- 
ness builder for you 
and a constant 
emissary of good 
will. During the 20 
years Redipoints 
have been made, 
many thousands | 


sales and profits earned by each man in the previous half- 


year period. 


PLAN that combines most of the 
best features of the straight 
salary and the commission basis 
of compensating salesmen, has 

been worked out by a southern com- 
pany. Officials of the firm have proved 
by a decade of thorough testing and 
analysis that it is entirely practical and 
possesses distinct advantages both to 


Under such a system of compensa- 
tion the salesmen receives exactly as 
much as he has earned, just as he would 
were he working strictly on a commis- 
sion basis. He determines his own in- 
come by the resultfulness of his in- 
dividual efforts. He needn’t ask the 
boss for a raise, but knows at all times 
whether he is entitled to it. If he is, 


Flip of Thumb 


Feeds Lead! have proved the | 


such tactics. 
™ \ 
\ 


Automatic Pushback Saves 
Lead and Pockets 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


Remembrance ° Ady re ortisinc g 


waAT OF 


SAINT PAUL ®© MINNESOTA 


Reprint from Akron Beacon Journal, April 2, 1938 


effectiveness of 


Let us tell 
you more! 


Publishers Sworn Statement 


DAILY AVERAGE NET PAID 
CIRCULATION OF THE 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


SIX MONTHS’ PERIOD 
ENDING MARCH 31, 1938 


CITY ZONE—Total 49,233 
RETAIL TRAD- 
ING ZONE 
Dealers and Carriers 
Mail Subscriptions—Total 


ALL OTHER—Total.... 


Daily Average 
Net Paid for Six 
Months’ Period... 


20,944 
we 2,904 


72,481 


For Complete, Economical Coverage of the 
Alert, Free Spending Akron Market, Tell Your 
Story in the 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Represented by STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
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| 
of advertisers | 


the company and to its sales force that 
make it preferable to any of the usual 
methods of determining salesmen’s 
compensation. 

This firm, which prefers to retain its 
anonymity, is a manufacturer's repre- 
sentative selling to the printing trade. 
Located in a large city, the hub of a 
considerable trading area, it employs 
men to cover the city trade as well as 
a staff of traveling men. 


No Fixed Starting Salary 


A new salesman starts off at a set 
salary which remains in effect for six 
months regardless of how much or 
how little he sells during that time. 
Salesmen are not all started off on the 
same salary; there is, indeed, no 
definite salary range applying to new 
men. The company’s policy is to 
judge each man individually and to 
start him at a figure that is believed to 
be a fair estimate of his ability and the 
probable results he should get from 
the territory to which he is assigned. 

Compensation at the end of the first 
half-year is based on the new man’s 
record during that time, an accurate 
day-by-day check having been kept of 
his sales. His salary is adjusted so that 
he receives, during the second six 
months, what is in effect a commission 
on the business he has brought in 
during his first, or probationary, 
period. Every six months thereafter 
his compensation is raised or lowered 
to conform with the sales that have 
already been executed and the profits 
accruing to the company as a result of 
his efforts. 

Special emphasis is laid on the fact 
that it is profits and not mere sales 
that determine a man’s salary. His 
compensation is not based on a flat 
percentage of sales, but on a percent- 
age of the profits involved in his sales. 
This procedure causes the salesmen to 
push the most profitable items. 


he gets it without further ado. If he 
cannot write orders that show a profit 
justifying the salary he has been re- 
ceiving, he can expect a salary cut in 
proportion to the results he has pro- 
duced. A copy of the office’s day-by- 
day sales check on his territory is sup- 
plied him for his guidance. 

Company officials state that the more 
successful their salesmen have been, 
the more the plan has appealed to 
them. They appreciate the advantages 
of a steady income and the ever- 
present possibility of a raise every six 
months provides an inspiration that 
keeps them “on their toes.” 

There have been several instances of 
salesmen who worked doubly hard 
during the last month or six weeks of 
a six-month period in order to main- 
tain the pace set during the first few 
months and thereby qualify for an 
automatic raise, 


Men Like the Plan 


Speaking of the attitude of his sales 
organization toward this method of 
compensation, a company executive 
says: “We find that our men are much 
better satisfied when they know in 
advance just what their compensation 
will be during the next six months. 
A fixed income enables them regulate 
their domestic financial problems and 
to keep their minds free from worry 
about whether they will earn enough 
to buy that new car or the wife’s fur 
coat, or even pay the landlord when 
the first of the month rolls around. 
They have the assurance of a regular 
income and the inspiration of an in- 
crease every six months if they can 
earn it. 

“From the company’s viewpoint,” 
he continued, ‘“‘we don’t have to worry 
about order-padding, canceied orders, 
padded expense accounts and many of 
the other little difficulties that too 
often arise when men work on a com- 
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mission and an expense account. 

“In setting a man’s salary we give 
him the benefit of every possible 
doubt. We do not hold him to ac- 
count for orders that he turns in but 
which are not filled through no fault 
of his. If we cannot fill an order on 
time, for example, and the customer 
cancels it through no fault of the sales- 
man, we give our men credit for the 
sale just as though it had been con- 
summated. We keep them informed at 
all times as to their financial status 
with the company and there is never 
any doubt as to whether they can ex- 
pect a change in their salary basis. 

“They work hard because they 
know that their remuneration depends 
entirely upon the volume of sales they 
bring in. In fact, they work harder 
because they are not worried about 
meeting current expenses with the 
possibility of a small check reaching 
them at the end of the month because 
they missed out on a large order or 
two that would have increased their 
check for that particular month, or 
could not close an order in time to 
receive the commission during the cur- 
rent month. 


A Feeling of Security 
P d 


“Our plan gives men stability—a 
sense of security that allows them to 
go about their business with a mind 
free from the worries that beset a man 
who doesn’t know where his next 
order is coming from but who does 
know, only too well, that unless he 
uncovers one before the deadline, he 
can expect a small commission check 
when his next pay-day comes along. 

“We gamble, to a certain extent, 
by paying a salary during a man’s first 
six months with us when we don't 
know how much he'll produce. But 
at the end of that time we begin to 
pay him only what amounts to a de- 
ferred commission on orders already 
filled. If he has an unusually good 
month or two, he doesn’t ask for an 
immediate raise on the strength of it 
but tries to hold the increase until the 
expiration of the six-month cycle when 
he knows he'll get his raise in direct 
proportion to the added business he 
has written. 

“We have never had occasion to 
regret this arrangement in the ten 
years we have had it in operation and 
we have had very few occasions to 
doubt its feasibility, even in individual 
cases. I don’t know whether our plan 
would be practical for firms who sell 
in what might be-called a more. “‘re- 
tail’ way—food and drug manufac- 
turers, for instance. But in our case, 
appealing to the type of trade we do, 
and selling our particular class of 
goods, we have found it ideal.” 
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MAKE THE 
RIGHT MOVE 


Ohio ye 


SELL OHIO’S 
TWO LARGEST MARKETS 


One Newspaper Covers Both! 


These two markets contain 35% of all the retail sales 


in Ohio. First, of course, is Cleveland. Next, are 
Cleveland’s 26 neighboring counties. Akron, Canton, 
and Youngstown are not included in these 26. 

The daily Plain Dealer not only covers Cleveland; 
it is the only single newspaper that delivers the 26 
neighboring counties—the second largest market in 
Ohio. 


eastern Ohio knows that this second market is more 


Your distributor or representative in North- 


than two-thirds as large as Cleveland. 


Write us or John B. Woodward, Inc. today for the 
complete story—or ask your advertising agency. 


RETAIL SALES VOLUME 


State of Ohw 


20.8% 
a Ohio's pact ow' 


| 
} 


o's 


Total Sales 


A Volume 
ARE 48 Weeks—1935 


Cuyahoga (Cleveland) $331,318,809.80 
26 Counties 
(Adjacent to Cleveland) 225,640,427.04 
Hamilton (Cincinnati) 177,784,083.48 
Franklin (Columbus) 120,711,937.27 
Lucas (Toledo) 102,352,694.37 
=” @ Summit (Akron) 94,571,288.26 
Montgomery (Dayton) 77,575,294.36 
@ Stark (Canton) 58,830,542.02 
ADJACENT @ Mahoning (Youngstown) 56,8652,889.81 


COUNTIES Total for above 
“4 Grand total for state 
$225 640.42) 04 


| GREATER % 
£ CLEVELAND | %, 


%Y A 
* 


$1,245,637,966.41 
1,594,296,114.11 


5.9% 


of Ohio's Volume 


3.7% 3.6% 
SUMMIT of Ohio's Volume of Ohio's Volume 
COUNTY STARK MAHONING 
takron) - COUNTY COUNTY 
if (Canter! {Teyagstown} 
$94,571,286.26| | $58,830,542.02] | $56,852,869.81 


@ Indicates Areas of 
Compact Cleveland Market 


PLAIN DEALER 


THE COMPACT CLEVELAND MARKET 
213 % OF OHIO'S RETAIL SALES 
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ie Media Promotions, Statistics, Bright 
2 Spots and Shifting Personnel .. . 


Don Lee Grows Up 


Last month Don Lee Broadcasting Sys- 
tem on the West Coast made national news 
as the first radio organization in that area 
to meet the stipulations of the recently 
drawn contract between musicians and 
radio stations in employing musicians. 
KHJ (Los Angeles) brought in 75 new 
music-makers for a symphony orchestra to 
offer popular music on a sustaining basis. 
This meant an expenditure right off the 
bat of $84,000. KFRC at San Francisco 
took on a $45,000 staff orchestra—thus 
making happy indeed the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, which has been as 
mad as a wet hen over the use of recorded 
music. 

Last year DLBS made national news by 
refusing to be bought by CBS, and, in- 
stead, launching a powerful network of its 
own and, in addition, affiliating with 
Mutual Broadcasting System for transcon- 
tinental broadcasts. 

DLBS jumped from 12 to 26 stations in 
one year, and to dominance of a radio 
market 2,000 miles long geographically, 
populated with 8,000,000 spenders. 

Increased business followed this devel- 
opment to the extent that DLBS is now 
serving more West Coast advertisers than 
either NBC or CBS. Thus far in 1938, 
DLBS business has shown an increase of 
approximately 75% over the same period 
in 1937. 

Names on the books include Kellogg, 
Rumford Chemical Co., American Chicle 
Co., Malm’s Dairy, Marin Dell Milk, 
Shasta Water Co., Keller Baking Co., 
Golden State Co., Quality Dairy, Beelbrook 
Dairies, Folger’s Coffee, Langendorf Baker- 
ies, Quaker Oats, Procter & Gamble, Roma 
Macaroni, Continental Baking Co., La 
Grande Creamery, Campbell Cereal, Pro- 
tected Milk Products Co., Albers Bros. 
Milling Co., Nestle’s Eveready Cocoa Co., 
Seven Up Bottling Co., Olympia Milk 
Producers, Korn Baking Co., John Blair & 
Co. represent the network nationally. 

During the last three weeks, Kellogg's, 
Ovaltine, Procter & Gamble and Quaker 
Oats were signed for some 20 quarter- 
hours a week. 

Sensational results have been enjoyed by 
Webber's Bread using the syndicated “Lone 
Ranger” show, which has brought in over 
250,000 members. In three weeks, with 
the ‘Phantom Pilot,” Langendorf Bakeries 
(Young and Rubicam agency) signed up 
146,000 boys in their club. Success of the 
“Phantom Pilot,’ the serial mystery pro- 
gram, in which a pilot flies his plane to 
serve the ends of justice, demonstrates one 
of the theories on which Lewis Allen 
Weiss, DLBS general manager, works: 
That a radio show without the aid of a 
big radio “name” can capture an audience 
and hold it. 

DLBS has done an effective job, also, 
with news, such as Alka Seltzer’s ‘“‘News- 
paper of the Air’’; Brown-Williamson To- 
bacco Co.'s “Sports”; and General Motors 
Acceptance Corp.'s “News.” 
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= Headlines of the Advertising World 


In the development of its Pacific North- 
west operations, DLBS has carried on in 
the black ever since its opening, though 
it started from scratch. Every station affli- 
ated with Don Lee is making money— 
there is not a loser in the entire list, which 
follows: 

Southern California: KHJ, Los Angeles; 
KGB, San Diego; KDB, Santa Barbara; 
KFXM, San Bernardino; KPMC, Bakers- 
field; KVOE, Santa Ana; KXO, El Cen- 
tro. 

Northern California: KFRC, San Fran- 
cisco; KQW, San Jose; KGDM, daytime 
only, Stockton; KDON, Monterey; KIEM, 
Eureka. 

Oregon: KRNR, Roseburg; KALE, Port- 
land; KSLM, Salem; KORE, Eugene; an- 
other call name to be announced later. 

Washington: KMO, Tacoma; KIT, Yak- 
ima; KPQ, Wenatchee; KVOS, Belling- 
ham; KXRO, Aberdeen; KOL, Seattle; 
call name to be announced later at Spo- 
kane; KGY, Olympia; and KELA, Cen- 
tralia. 

The outlying northwestern sections have 
long been considered marketing bugaboos, 
since their extent is so vast that no Se- 
attle or Spokane station has been able to 
cover them adequately with the primary 
service essential to any appreciable selling 
job. The new special hook-up is a boon, 
consequently, to advertisers needing the 
support of such spots and handicapped by 
long line hauls, high cost of telephone 
service and the like. 
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Louis Allen Weiss . . . DLBS’s success 
supports Californians’ boasts of his genius 
for radio business 


The Don Lee network, named for a 
pioneer who was famous on the coast as 
a millionaire Cadillac distributor, and now 
owned by his son Thomas S. Lee, still has 
its original and key station, KHJ. It is 
located above the automobile agency in 
Los Angeles, where it was moved after Mr. 
Lee bought it from the Los Angeles Times. 
Radio debuts were made there by such film 
notables as Marlene Dietrich, Wallace 
Beery, Mary Pickford and others. It was 
chosen even more recently for the debut of 
Shirley Temple. 

Success of DLBS, now unique as the 
nation’s largest regional network, has fluc- 


tuated definitely with the business move- 
ments of Louis Allen Weiss, who was one- 
time director of Mayers Co., advertising 
agency, and who is called by many promi- 
nent Californians a radio business genius. 

The Weiss-Don Lee yarn goes back to 
about 1927. 

From then to the end of 1936, DLBS 
was the Pacific Coast leg of CBS,” Mr. 
Weiss told SM. “Up to 1932, CBS depend- 
ed on DLBS to the extent that there was not 
a single man or woman on the Pacific Coast 
in the direct employ of CBS. Don Lee 
spoke for Columbia.” 

The first commercial network program 
that had originated on the coast had been 
a Weiss-Don Lee production and sale. At 
that time, CBS had only one transcontinen- 
tal telephone line, and at least an hour was 
needed to clear the way for reversing the 
situation in order to send the Sunkist pro- 
gram East. 

Today, the bulk of big-time radio shows 
originates in Hollywood, where talent has 
flocked wholesale, and, as this came about, 
CBS began to feel that from a competitive 
standpoint it should be represented in the 
West by CBS “own-owned” stations and 
personnel. 

So, CBS withdrew affiliations from DLBS 
at the end of 1936, taking with it the sta- 
tions in Oregon and Washington which up 
to that time were northwestern outlets of 
Don Lee. This left Don Lee with only 
nine stations in California, and no connec- 
tions of any kind in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, and was the status when Mr. Weiss 
returned on January 1, 1937. Mr. Weiss, 
who had left Don Lee after his two-year 
regime there in 1930-32 and gone to WJR., 
Detroit, for the intervening four years as 
business manager, had added glory to his 
personal record in the form of a WJR sales 
record with 40 consecutive months of ad- 
vertising gains. 

With no waste of time, Mr. Weiss nego- 
tiated with MBS to represent it over the 
entire area west of the Rockies. Negotia- 
tions were likewise rushed to extend DLBS 
from the Mexican border to Canada. The 
result is the most thorough radio coverage 
ever attempted in the region by any net- 
work. 

Welcoming celebrations over the air when 
the Weiss-manipulated current hook-up of 
stations went into effect took on the pro- 
portions of a history-making show that set 
a new record for entertainment. Variety 
presented DLBS with its 1937 plaque for 
outstanding showmanship. 

Transcontinental shows now going out 
from KHJ include the George Jessel show, 
3 to 3:30 o'clock Sunday afternoons; Eliza- 
beth Arden’s Eddy Duchin “Hour of Ro- 
mance,” 7 to 7:30 p.m. Tuesdays; and Elias 
Breeskin’s “Hollywood Serenade” orchestra- 
tions, which began February 10. 


Media Penetration Analysis 

A new semi-annual service to the ad- 
vertising profession made its bow in New 
York last week. In every city of the 
United States, where a newspaper is pub- 
lished Media Penetration Analysis tells 
you the extent to which other than local 
media infiltrate. 

The publishers have allocated individu- 
ally the circulations of all newspapers and 
leading magazines so that at a glance one 
can tell what is being read in an individual 
city. As an example, let’s go a few 
thousand miles from New York to Ama- 
rillo, Texas, population 43,132. Essential 
details of the September 30, 1938, ABC 
report of the Amarillo newspapers are 
given together with the infiltration of 
newspapers from other cities (Sunday edi- 
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tions where published) and the Amarillo 
readership of leading periodicals and maga- 
zines. The Sunday edition of the New 
York News has a greater circulation in Am- 
arillo than any Texas newspaper other than 
the local Amarillo papers. The News’ total 
of 1,001 copies is followed by the Dallas 
News, 563, and the Chicago Herald & Ex- 
aminer, 530. Thirteen other out-of-town 
newspapers have a circulation ranging from 
27 to 356. Eighteen magazines have a 
total circulation of 20,086, led by Collier's, 
1,947; Good Housekeeping, 1,887; Satur- 
day Evening Post, 1,811; Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 1,804; and Cosmopolitan, 1,675. 

The publishers have coined “uncovered 
differential” to measure the difference be- 
tween the circulation of local papers and 
the infiltration from outside. In the case of 
Amarillo, the local papers have 22,166 more 
circulation than the 16 outside newspapers, 
and they have 5,965 more than the 18 maga- 
zines. The service, which sells for $10 a 
year, is published in the Graybar Building, 
New York. 
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Ayer Cup to Newark 
Evening News 

The March 4 issues of 1,438 daily Eng- 
lish Janguage mewspapers went before 
three judges last month to vie for the 
coveted Francis Wayland Ayer Cup, of- 
fered every year to the daily surpassing 
the rest in make-up, press work and gen- 
eral typographical excellence. The winner 
this year was the Newark Evening News, 
and the front page of that newspaper, with 
the Ayer Cup superimposed upon it, is 
reproduced above. This is the eighth year 
of the competition. The newspaper win- 
ning the award three times gains perma- 
nent possession, and in 1936 the first cup 
was given permanently to the New York 
Herald Tribune. The cup had previously 
been awarded twice to the New York 
Times and once to the Hartford Courant; 
last year it went to the Los Angeles Times. 

In this year’s competition honorable 
mentions were awarded in circulation di- 
visions of 50,000 or more, 10,000 to 50,- 
000, and less than 10,000. The Washing- 
ton Post, Los Angeles Times and the New 
York Times, were first, second and third, 
respectively, in the first group; Rutland 
(Vt.) Herald, the Hartford Courant, and 
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HANCOCK, MD. 


—typical of the 16,000 small towns where 
550,000 families read GRIT every week 


4 


MAIN BUSINESS SECTION 


231 families live in Han- 
cock. They work at the 
railroad shops, a textile 
mill and a sand and glass 
factory. There's certainly 
no recession in Hancock! 
Pay envelopes are regular 
—and fat. 


Hancock auto dealers had a 
banner year in 1937—nearly 
600 new cars were sold. Sales 
of electrical household equip- 
ment were high, too. Fine 
stores, with an excellent selec- 
tion of goods, supply the 
needs of Hancock families. 


DAVISON’S GARAGE (DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH) 


Every week GRIT sells 65 copies in Hancock—typical of 
GRIT'S coverage in small towns throughout the country. 


Hancock is just one of the 16,000 thriving small towns 
where your business will be better when your advertising 
appears in GRIT. 
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WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Magazine Type Coverage—Sells Goods With Newspaper Speed 
[43] 


Evening Neu 


Kenosha (Wis.) 
] 


tively, in the second 


respec 
group; and _ the 
Lynchburg (Va.) Neu Amsterdam 
(N. Y.) Evening Recorder, and the Goshen 
(Ind.) News-Democrat, respectively, in the 
third group 

All entries 


will be placed on exhibition 


in the Aver Galleries The date for the 
formal presentation of the cup and certifi- 
cates of award will be announced later 


The three judges were Frank R. Kent, 
Baltimore Sun, Carl P. Rollins, printer to 
ind Charles L. Allen, di 
rector of the Department of Journalism at 
Rutgers University 


Yale University 


New York Sun's Promotion 
Wins Editor & Publisher Cup 


[The Editor & Publisher cup for the best 
all-round newspaper promotion done in 
1937 went this year to the New York Sun, 
with the Des Moines Register G Tribune 
a close second This is the second con 
secutive year the Sav has won the award, 
and the second time that the Register G 
Tribune has been runner-up, after having 
won the prize in 1935. 

The Sun's promotion manager is Ken- 
neth Mason; the Register G Tribune's, 
Vernon C. Myers 

This year, the Sun came in hrst in five 
classifications and second in two. The 
New York paper was judged best in the 
following classifications: ‘Most valuable 
newspaper campaign of three or more ad- 
vertisements directed to advertisers’; ‘most 
valuable single advertisement for the pro- 
motion of classified’; “most valuable cam- 
paign of three or more advertisements in 
trade papers’’; “most valuable data book” ; 
first and second in “most valuable single 
advertisement in trade papers’’; second in 
“most valuable campaign of three or more 
advertisements for circulation promotion.” 


Kenneth Mason of the New York Sun (right) is the promotion 
fine performance of that paper 
in winning the Editor & Publisher newspaper promotion con- 
test. We are sorry that we couldn't get hold of a group pic- 
ture of the members of his staff, as we were able to do of the 
Des Moines Register & Tribune promotion staff (above), 
who did such good promotion work during 1937 that they 
Vernon C. 
motion manager, is second from the left in the front row. 


manager responsible for the 


were in second place in the contest. 


tisement for the promotion of classified” 
and “most valuable campaign ot three or 
more advertisements in trade papers.” 

The entries were judged by Eben Grif- 
fiths (chairman), Leo E. McGivena, J. J. 
Hartigan, Atherton W. Hobler, Robert M. 
Ferns, Dwight Jennings, Harry A. Batten, 
Gordon E. Cole, A. B. Churchill, Frank 
J. Reynolds, and D. T. Poole. 


Myers, pro- 


The prizes will be awarded at the con- 
vention of the National Newspaper Pro- 
motion Association at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York during the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association annual 
meeting. 


“The Birth of a Baby” 


Other prize-winners were Hartford 
Courant, Philadelphia Bulletin, Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram-Gazette (a first and a 
second), Milwaukee Journal, Spokane 
Spokesman-Review & Chronicle, Chicago 


The Register & Tribune's firsts were in 
most valuable campaign of three or more 
advertisements for circulation promotion” ; 
most valuable single advertisement for 
circulation promotion,” and “most valuable 
campaign of three or more advertisements American, New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
for classified promotion.” The paper came and the New York Times, with two sec- 
“most valuable single adver- onds 


Life created somewhat of a tempest with 
its April 4 issue, and brought about an 
open fight between those who believe that 
the only way of fighting the high child- 
birth mortality rate is to bring the whole 
thing out in the open by a program of 
education for all people, and those who 
think that sex and childbirth should be dis- 
cussed only in the privacy of the home. 
The four center pages of this particular 
issue of Life carried a series of “‘stills” 
made from a moving picture called ‘The 
Birth of a Baby,” made by the American 
Committee on Maternal Welfare last year 
and banned from public showings in some 
states. The publishers checked with a 
number of authorities in education, social 
welfare, medicine, members of various 
churches, and so forth, before deciding to 
publish the pictures, and these received 
their overwhelming approval. But no 
sooner did the issue appear on news- 
stands than sale of the magazine contain- 
ing the pictures was banned by local ofh- 
cials in 33 cities, by Governor Earle of 
Pennsylvania and in the dominion of Can- 
ada. It is estimated by the publishers of 
Life, however, that only about 10,000 
copies have been confiscated—in many 
places newsstands were sold out before the 
bans were instituted. Only 6 dealers were 
arrested for selling it, and two court actions 
have resulted in the cases being dismissed. 
At the time of going to press, one other ac- 
tion is pending in Bronx County, New 
York, where Roy E. Larsen, publisher, has 
submitted to arrest, and has been charged 
in a test suit with selling lewd, obscene lit- 
erature. Public reaction has been very favor- 
able, and the Post Office saw no reason 
for banning the issue from the mails. 


in second in 


ORDER 
RUSHED 


1200 MILES OVERNIGHT by... 


AIR EXPRESS! 


742-lb. replacement of smashed conveyor line gear AIR- 
I. X PRESSED by Midwest foundry. Arrived New England 
plant next day! Schedules maintained—$$$ saved! Specify 
AIR EXPRESS for super-speed delivery on spare parts, 
stock refills, machine tools—anything. Shrewd econ- 
omy. Nation-wide service—2500 miles overnight! 

Also to Canada, Latin America, Honolulu and 

Far East. Phone any RAILWAY EXPRESS 
office—AIR EXPRESS Division. 


AGENCY, INC 
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NBC and CBS Report 
1937 Earnings 

National Broadcasting Co. and Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System both made their 
1937 earnings reports public on Tuesday, 
April 5. For the first time, an RCA report 
was broken down by the company’s various 
divisions. NBC's gross contribution to the 
earnings of the parent company amounted 
to $41,000,000, the net coming to $3,700,- 
000. CBS showed a gross income of $34,- 
239,896, and a net profit of $4,297,566. 

David Sarnoff, president of RCA, made 
the following comment about facsimile 
broadcasting: ‘Fundamental technical prob- 
lems of facsimile have been solved, and the 
immediate question is largely that of de- 
termining useful and self-supporting serv- 
ices for the medium. We want to 
cooperate with the press, with newspapers 
furnishing the news, while we furnish the 
equipment for facsimile transmission.” He 
also reported steady progress with televi- 
sion, 

William S. Paley, president of CBS, by 
reading his annual report over the Colum- 
bia network, addressed it to the public as 
well as to the stockholders, because ‘‘near- 
ly everyone in America is interested in 
broadcasting.”” His message was almost 
entirely devoted to explaining to the pub- 
lic the problems of the broadcasting indus- 
try, and urging it to take a greater interest 
in all proposals tending toward censorship 
of broadcasting. 

Both networks report record billings for 
March of this year, and for the first quarter 
NBC's gross billings were 6.2% above the 
corresponding period Jast year and CBS's 
19.8% above. 


¢ 


The New York Rotary Club, on April 5, 


honored the business paper field and 

Andrew J. Haire by electing the presi- 

dent of the Haire Publishing Company 
as its president. 


Media Notes 


On April 4, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York, Redbook magazine celebrated 
its 35th birthday with a luncheon attended 
by 500 people. Editor Edwin Balmer re- 
viewed the magazine's history from its be- 
ginning as a short-story magazine in 1903 
to its present position as a general fiction 
magazine with a circulation of 1,100,000. 

The Manchester (N. H.) Union cele- 
brated its 75th anniversary on March 28 
(although the first edition was dated March 
31, 1863) with a 64-page issue of 10 sec- 
tions, all lusty with advertising. The first 
section reviews the history of the commu- 
nity and the newspaper, and the remaining 
sections are devoted to the developments in 
industry, business, agriculture, et cetera. 

The latest kind of promotion piece which 
carries real punch comes from the Wash- 
ington Star. It has the format of the paper 
itself and is printed on the same stock—has 
the same appearance, in fact, except that 
Page 1 has large promotion copy superim- 
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posed on it, leaving about two inches of 
the page itself on all sides, plus the mast 
head at the top. It is a 24-page section 
with nothing but reproductions of ads in 
current campaigns which the paper is carry- 
ing 

This Week has sent out a demonstration 
copy of the magazine, which drives home 
the advantages of color advertisements in 
less-than-full page space (which it now 
offers advertisers) and also the reproduction 
possibilities of rotogravure. 

Effective with the September issue, Sim- 
plicity will change its name to Prevue. 

Effective June 1, the Milwaukee Journal 
will be a part of the Metropolitan W eekly 
group. 

The San Francisco Call-Bulletin has in 
augurated a new department which will 
conduct individual, confidential consumer 
studies in San Francisco for manufacturers. 
The department is known as the Consumer 
Research Service. Katherine Schamber, for- 


Wrappodt in 


The 


ashville 
Market 


merly with the marketing and merchandising 
division of Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co. and 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, has been appointed 
to direct the activities of the service. 
David Geller has joined the eastern ad- 
vertising staff of Fawcett publications. . . . 
Herbert Drake, for the past two years man- 
ager of the New York office of Hunting G 
Fishing and National Sportsman magazines, 
has been appointed to the promotion staff 
of True Story magazine. . . . Howard Du 
Bois joins the advertising staff of Look. 


Matt Meyer has been named advertising 


manager of the Washington Daily News. 
Howard Parish, formerly business 
manager of the Daily News, is now sales 
manager of the Washington Herald-Times, 
and A. A. Howard has been appointed na- 
tional advertising manager of the latter 
paper. John Mench is now publishing Ad- 
vertising Almanac Services of the Hearst 
Newspapers, in addition to serving as ad- 
vertising consultant to that organization. 


leads the Whole United States 
in the Production of Cellophane 


BA year millions of pounds of 
this moisture-proof material goes 
forth from the Nashville market to 
be used in wrapping the goods of the 
world. With it goes annually millions 
of pounds of Rayon from the same 


plant. 


Production of this Cellophane and 
Rayon means millions of dollars in 
capital invested in the Nashville mar- 
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ket and other millions spent in salaries 
and wages, money that contributes to 
the mass buying power of the market 
as a whole. 

You can reach and sell the Cellophane 
center of the United States by adver- 
tising in the Nashville Tennessean and 
the Nashville Banner, the only metro- 
politan papers in this market. No other 
medium can give you complete coverage 
at such low cost. 


THe NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 
Morning Sunday 


THE ONLY MEASURABLE MEANS ai ensine THE NASHVILLE MARKET 


Represented Nationally by The Branham Company 
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Agency Notes 

For the past three years the Grey Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., New York, has been 
issuing a bi-monthly publication, sent to 
manufacturers, called ‘‘Grey Matter.” The 
agency has now extended the idea in the 
other direction and is sending a monthly 
bulletin, “Retail Grey Matter,’’ to depart- 
ment store executives, as well as news of 
the trade and trends in business affecting 
department stores. 


W. H. Carey has 
been appointed ad- 
vertising director 
of Fortune. He has 
been with Time, 
Inc.. publishers of 
Fortune, since the 


boom year of 1929. 


Vice-President H. L. Palmer retires from 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, June 1 and a new arrangement 
of responsibilities results in the following 
departmental directorships in the agency: 
Vice-President L. E. Briggs supervises cre- 
ative work; Vice-President C. A. Posey, 
service and planning; Vice-President Ray- 
mond Atwood, general business management 
and administration ; Secretary-Treasurer John 
L. Anderson continues handling accounting 
and legal work; Vice-President E. D. Hill 
remains in charge of new business opera- 
tions. Mr. Palmer, who has been trying to 
retire for two or three years, starts a new 
life close to nature on his well-stocked, 
150-acre farm near Skohegan, Mo.—the 
farm where he was born. 

Harford Powel, one of the tounders of 
Kimball, Hubbard & Powei, has resigned 
from the agency, and has joined the Insti- 
tute of Public Relations, Inc., New York 
. . . J. P. H. Johnson has been appointed 
editor of the N. W. Ayer Directory of 
Newspapers and Periodicals. 

Norman Markwell is now associated 
with L. H. Hartman Co., Inc. . Mrs. 
Dorothy U. Weiler has joined the copy de- 
partment of the San Francisco office of Emil 
Brisacher and Staff. . . . Nat C. Wildman, 
former advertising manager of Ex-Lax, Inc., 
has been made vice-president of The Joseph 
Katz Co., New York. 


Agency Appointments 


Half & Half Tobacco (American Tobacco 
Co.) to Young & Rubicam, Inc., New 
York. . . . Medomak Canning Co., Rock- 
land, Maine, to H. B. LeQuatte, Inc., New 
York. . . . Mary Pickford Cosmetics, Inc., 
to Campbell-Ewald Co., of New York. 
— Folger Coffee Co., Kansas City, to 
Gardner Advertising Co., St. Louis. .. . 
Bass Ale (W. A. Taylor & Co., sole dis- 
tributors) and the Brazil Nut Advertising 
Fund to Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc., New 
York. . A. B. Dick Co. to Leo Bur- 
nett Co., Inc., Chicago. 


New NBC Rate Card 


On April 15 NBC rate card No. 24 went 
into effect. The new rates were announced 
coincidently with the opening up of new 
facilities for advertisers, some of which 
were mentioned in this column April 1. 
NBC now has 150 stations in its two net- 
works. 
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Graceful Tank: Continental Oil Co. now uses this ultra-streamlined tank truck, 

especially for openings of new gas service stations, in the Middle West. Designed by 

Count Alexis de Sakhnoffsky, tanked by Columbian Steel Tank Co., trucked by 

White Truck Co., it follows the lines of the 1938 Lincoln Zephyr parked beside it. 

In the picture, left to right, are J. S. Curtis, general manager of Continental’s Kansas 

City office; A. A. Kramer, Columbian president, and Ward M. Gadberry, Columbian 
sales manager. 


Seventeen Do’s and Don’t’s for 


Training and Stimulating Men 
BY PERCY H. WHITING 


Carnegie Institute of Effective Speaking 
and Human Relations 


NY of us can train salesmen to 
A say the rules, few of us can 
train them to sell the goods. 
Although I have spent 18 
years teaching salesmen, and although 
those salesmen piled up around $180,- 
000,000 volume in sales, I still do not 
claim to know all the answers. How- 
ever, those years of ironing out sales- 
men’s problems have taught me a few 
things about humans and how to sell 
them. 

Above everything else, don’t expect 
miracles. You're working with human 
beings—each with perversities and 
problems and phobias. 

Here in the good, old-fashioned 
form of ‘Don'ts,’ I hand you a few 
important points: 

1. Don’t forget that salesmen 
should be educated in the office and 
trained in the field. 

2. Don’t fail to have a meeting 
once a day, if it is practicable. 

3. Don’t keep new salesmen con- 
fined in the office all day, day after 
day, studying books. Have them study 
in the morning. Then give them just 
an outline of needed facts, a skeleton 
sales talk and send them out in the 
afternoon. Thus they learn in the 
morning, put what they have learned 
into practice in the afternoon—and re- 
member at least some of it. 

4. Don’t go out calling with good 
salesmen and expect to learn anything. 
Yes, I know it ought to work—but it 
doesn’t. Your presence will more than 
likely change their sales talk from good 
to bad. 

5. Don’t think that good sales 
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meetings just happen. They are 
planned, thought out, worked on. 
Running good sales meetings is no job 
for a lazy man. Where do you get 
sales ideas? Well, this works: Get 
a good book on selling—yes, I know 
they are few and far between—but get 
the best you can. Then give your men 
a small section of it each day. Then 
buy another book. It is amazing what 
good ideas you can get from a bad 
book. 

6. Don’t you do all the talking at 
sales meetings. Bring the salesmen in. 

7. Don’t talk at meetings on any 
subject that interests only one or a very 
small portion of the salesmen. It 
bores the rest. Take up individual 
problems with individuals. 

8. Don’t hand salesmen a long list 
of facts and figures and expect them 
to memorize them—split them up into 
questions and answers, such as those 
that begin with “How,” as “How do 
I get prospects?” ‘How do I get in?” 
‘How do I close?”” That is the easiest 
way to get dull facts across. 

9. Don’t waste time teaching your 
men rules, unless you work out a way 
to make them apply the rules. Take, 
for instance, the Borden-Busse “Six 
Rules for Winning a Sales Argument.” 
Lecture on it—then ask your men to 
tell you the six rules. They can’t tell 
you two! 

But then tell them to come back the 
next day and know the rules by heart. 
At that time you will be able to say: 

“Of course, now you know them, 
you can use them in practice.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed.” 


“All right, let’s do it. Here’s a sales 
problem in our line. I'll be the boob. 
I don’t know any of the rules. You 
know them all. Let’s go—only re- 
member, the first time you break a 
rule—down you sit!” It’s a lot of 
fun—and it’s the way to teach sales- 
men rules, so they remember them and 
so they know how to apply them. 

10. Don’t let salesmen who speak 
in meetings, wander. Bring them back 
to the point—and hold them there. 

11. Don’t let salesmen talk at an 
important meeting or a convention 
without hearing their speech a dozen 
times. This goes for presidents, gen- 
eral managers, and stuffed shirts too— 
only “try and do it!” But: 

12. Don't let salesmen spend all 
their time learning a sales talk—in the 
beginning they should spend at least 
half of it in learning to answer objec- 
tions. 

13. Don’t let salesmen wriggle out 
of making sales talks in sales meetings. 
Set up an imaginary prospect, or an 
imaginary sales situation, or an imagi- 
nary sales problem, and insist that the 
salesmen say just exactly what they 
would say to that prospect under those 
circumstances. But: 

14. Don’t be fooled by salesmen 
who make a good presentation in sales 
meetings. They will probably be weak 
as soda-pop in the presence of a pros- 
pect. Once when I managed over 
1,000 men we offered several hand- 
some prizes for the best sales talk. All 
the men who won the prizes were in 
the bottom 900 in sales! 


Variety Is a Necessity 


15. Don’t let your meetings get in 
a rut. Have a sales talk contest now 
and then. Surprise your salesmen— 
shock them, stimulate them. One 
good stunt is worth ten dull lectures. 
Have skits, playlets. The easiest form 
in “The Right Way” and “The Wrong 
Way.” One of our skits, ‘The Boob 
Sales Talk,” ran for 18 years and had 
more performances than “‘Abie’s Irish 
Rose.” 

16. Don’t ever stop. If you work 
a 24-hour day and a 168-hour week, 
remember that salesmen can forget 
more than twice as fast as you can 
teach them. And after you have slaved 
away trying to help them to success:— 

17. Don’t expect any gratitude 
from salesmen in exchange for train- 
ing. The satisfaction you derive from 
seeing healthy sales reports coming in 
and your product going out must 
suffice. Or maybe you'll get a raise— 
because the boss will recognize the ad- 
vantages of having salesmen well 
trained, even if the salesmen. don't. 
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MARKETING 
PICTOGRAPH 
REPRINTS 


available 
as MONTHLY SERVICE 


So many insistent requests for 
reprints of Marketing Pictographs 
have been coming in that we have 
decided to make these popular, 
colorful dramatizations available 
on a regular monthly basis,— 
neatly trimmed, in full color just 
as you see them in SALES 
MANAGEMENT, at cost plus 
postage. 

Mailed in heavy cardboard 
tubes, $1.95 per year for 12 com- 
plete monthly sets, on an annual 
basis only. If you’d like more 
than one set monthly, the cost is 
60¢ a year per additional set, 
mailed in same tube. 

Some SALES MANAGEMENT 
readers have asked for complete 
sets starting with the September, 
1937 issue. Sorry, but all back 
copies of Pictographs prior to 
February lst are out of print. 

The coupon below is for your 
convenience in ordering these re- 
prints of Pictographs. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 
Gentlemen 

Please enter our subscription for your regular 
monthly reprints of Marketing Pictographs, for 
1° months beginning with the set which ap- 
Pe Se Gt dbtedcincueenetenencuses issue, at 
$1.95 per year for the first set, and 60 cents a 
year for additional seta. 


Number sets desired 


Enclosed find check for $................. ; 


Bill us for $ 


NAME 


TITLE 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 


r 
; 
l 
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Bird Trains Salesmen and 


Jobbers with Slide Films 
(Continued from page 22) 


spread and that expenses may be kept 
reasonably low. 

After cach showing, the divisional 
sales manager makes a report to East 
Walpole 


number of persons present and listing 


headquarters, stating the 
all names and addresses of those pres- 
ent. Each individual receives from 
East Walpole a letter thanking him for 
his attendance and including a sum- 
mary of the major points covered in 
the films. 

Bookings are handled through 
Bird's five divisional sales managers 
located in New England, Atlantic Sea- 
board, South, Southwest and West. As 
machines become available, the division 
manager with his salesmen plans and 
makes future bookings. Bookings 


Though it sells only 
by implication, 
“Through the Years,” 
the Bird film of which 
this slide is a part, has 
proved a> popular as 
the technical ones. It 
presents the history 
and growth of — the 
company. 


have been we'l handled, since division 
managers and salesmen look upon 
these sound slides as valuable sales 
helps. Not only do these men work 
for bookings, but they are continuously 
working to build up audicnces by 
inviting prospective dealers and by 
urging all salesmen to attend. The 
sociability of the evening is stressed, 
but the educational features are 
majored in all activities. 

“All four of these sound slides,” ex- 
plains a company official, “have paid 
dividends from the start. The very 
first showing was a real success, and 
the wholesalers, their salesmen and 
dealers have been enthusiastic about it. 
The new slides now being prepared 
are the direct result of the success of 
the existing slides. 

“By inviting prospective dealers to 
these meetings, we have added a sufh- 
cient number of new dealers to pay for 
the activity. And we do know it has 
directly benefited sales.” 


sao ~ 


Space Buyer’s Refuge: ““This 
Is a One-Paper Buy” 


(Continued from page 20) 


ilies can buy a lot of anything. There 
isn't any single daily capable of giv- 
ing effective coverage of that big 
group. About 40% is the best that 
any can claim. And in the surround- 
ing trading areas, the ratios of cover- 
age are even lower. 

Or move down to a smaller market, 
one where there are two good news- 
papers of about equal worth, and 
you'll find, usually, that a mathemati- 
cal calculation of families against cir- 
culation will prove that neither paper 
can reach better than half the families 
of the city zone, nor more than 40% 
of those outside. 

The fact is unavoidable that in 
these smaller markets, many families 
read only one newspaper daily. The 


news of the world doesn’t excite them 
to the point where they feel that two 
papers a day are essential. If they're 
really curious, they'll lend an ear to 
the periodical bulletins of the news 
broadcasters. But, even there, the 
various polls indicate that music and 
entertainment are usually preferred. 
It isn't a case of shall we reach them 
through the Advance or the Argus, 
but rather shall we reach them or 
shall we skip them! 

In short, the advertiser who insists 
upon using “one newspaper and one 
only’’ is just ignoring a good portion 
of many markets. He's reaching about 
half the people, let’s say, and hoping 
remotely that the other half will some- 
how or other step up voluntarily and 
ask for his cigars or breakfast food or 
saw-handles. 

“Yes,” you say, “but what about 
this angle of money? No doubt, the 
one-paper advertiser does miss fam- 
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ilies, but how can he spend what he 
doesn't have?” 

And I reply, “I’m glad you brought 
that up, you rascal, you. It’s true that 
he'll be expected to pay for all the 
linage he orders, but—’’ and at this 
point, I launch into what always has 
been one of my pet theories. 

Let's step over to some Main Street. 
Here are 200 ‘mass’ homes. One 
hundred of those homes read the 
Gazette, the other hundred read the 
News. All 200 shop at Joseph’s Meat 
Market, which, by a happy coincidence, 
happens to be the only store in town 
carrying our Williams Weak Worces- 
tershire. Joseph has asked for adver- 
tising support. And we're so darned 
glad to have a new dealer that we are 
hastening to oblige ("I don’t care how 
much overtime is involved, get that 
plate off tonight. Joe wants it in on 
Friday’). 

Now we'll leave our friend Joseph 
and step back six blocks to Forrest 
Avenue. Here's a separate little shop- 
ping center. Once again, we have 200 
homes. And, once again, the Gazette 
goes into half of them while the News 
catches the other half. 


“But we can’t afford two papers,” 
rubber-stamps the space-buyer—and 
he buys the News! He's now reaching 
about half of Joe's customers and a 
long list of other people who wouldn't 
shop at Joe’s if he gave away a quart 
of Worcestershire with every third 
frankfurter. 


Sometimes None Is Better 


I'll agree that we can’t buy both 
papers in this case. My question is— 
should we buy even one? About two- 
thirds, or maybe more, of our circula- 
tion is wasted. To me, it looks like a 
case of ‘Two papers or none at all.” 
And, while I'll admit that this par- 
ticular case is stretched a bit, I'd say 
that most of the “one-paper’ answers 
have a similar background. 


Sometimes the explanation is a poor 
competitive condition. The advertiser 
is trying to sell a 10-cent cigar in a 
market that smokes only _nickel-a- 
package stogies. Again, it may be a 
question of margin or turnover Or poor 
local representation. Any number of 
basic conditions may explain the situa- 
tion. But, eventually, they all wind 
around to the fundamental fact that 
something must be wrong, either with 
the advertising program or the sales 
situation. Something must be wrong. 

Now, and here comes my theory, if 
sales income is in good ratio to the 
sales potential of the market, as in- 
dicated by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce figures, then our advertis- 
ing program should be so organized 
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that we'll reach all of our potential 
customers in that market—or enough 
to give us ‘‘effective coverage.” 

And, contrariwise, if the sales in- 
come is not in good ratio, then we 
should stop advertising in the market 
completely until we find out why it 
isn't. If we're not ready to promote 
our product to all of our potential cus- 
tomers, then we're not ready to adver- 
tise in the market. If we need more 
distribution, let’s get it first. If we're 
saddled with a dead-on-his-feet jobber, 
let’s toss him first. In short, let’s not 
waste money—let’s save it until we can 
use it profitably. 

You don’t find little Oscar washing 
his whole face if only one ear is dirty. 
Nor does little Dorothy wear the same 
size shoes as big Dorothy. And 
exactly the same type of thinking is 
needed here. Just because we have 
sold four out of 20 stores, we shouldn’t 
throw around handfuls of advertising 
impressions hoping that in some 
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mysterious fashion they will cluster 
about our precious four outlets. 

And, on the other hand, if we have 
20 outlets, or perfect distribution, then 
we'd be smart to talk to all of our 
potential customers even if it means 
knocking off two or three less-profit 
markets at the foot of the list. 

Just for the fun of it, sometime, take 
the Department of Commerce report 
and note against each county the num- 
ber of advertising dollars you're put- 
ting into it. See if you have big figures 
in the same places that Mr. Roper has. 
Then check your sales figures similarly. 
See if there are any spots where your 
“one-paper”’ theory is making you miss 
half of a good market while a forced 
combination further down the line is 
making you buy 120% coverage in an 
area with one-fourth the sales poten- 
tial. 

If I could only make bets with a 
straight face, I think I see a way to 
make some money! 


SELLING EVERYTHING 
FROM ICE CREAM TO 
MOTOR CARS ARE TRAIN- 
ING SALESMEN BETTER 


<=\* SELLING MORE MER- 
4? CHANDISE MAKING 
J MORE PROFIT WITH 


ELECTRO-ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FORT - 


WAYNE 


* INDIANA 


PTORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 

LONDON, Ens 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


i J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS 


CALGARY 
EOMONTON 
VANCOUVER 
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Marketing Flashes 


| ree Hen Lingerie—Indirect Sales Pessestion— | 
Purple Wedding Paper for the Fourth Try? 


Cellophaned Chickens 

Chickens in most butcher shops 
hang limp from hooks, eyes closed in 
resignation. The Washington Cooper- 
ative Egg and Poultry Association, 
Seattle, however, is dressing up its 
frozen fowl to give them more cye 
and tooth appeal. 

Fryers, roasters, and hens for the 
pot are frozen, cut for convenient serv- 
ing, wrapped in cellophane, and 

acked in a waxed cardboard carton. 
The top has a sheet of cellophane in- 
side the lid which folds back to form 
a display piece on a dealer's counter 
or showcase. All the housewife has to 
do is to open the package and put the 
ready-prepared chicken on to cook. 

The co-op ships these frozen pack- 
ages all over the country. Last year 
the 24,000 poultrymen-members did a 
$500,000 business in fresh and frozen 
birds. It was a lucrative sideline to 
the main product—eggs—on which 
volume exceeded $10,000,000. 


Fancy Premium 

Sanford Ink Co., Chicago, is offer- 
ing dealers a window display assort- 
ment of its inks, paste, mucilage, etc., 
with a revolving arrow that points to 
various school supply items on a chart. 
Moving the arrow, backstage, is a 
Samson rubber-bladed fan. 

The fan, product of Samson-United 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y., spins the ac- 
tion display for as long as required. 
Then the dealer may sell it at the na- 
tionally advertised price of $3.95, or 
keep it for his own refreshment. A 
neat tie-up for both companies. 


Bridal Styles 


At this season, when the voice of 
the turtle is heard in the land and con- 
firmed bachelors proceed at their own 
risk, Strathmore Paper Co., West 
Springfield, Mass., produces a store 
display for spotlighting wedding 
papers by stationers and engravers. 

It centers on a picture of a beau- 
teous bride, who is Model Georgia 
Carroll. Her photogenic possibilities 
were discovered in a Dallas depart- 
ment store by Abbott Kimball, N. Y. 
ad agency for Strathmore. Miss Car- 
roll, incidentally, is now one of Man- 
hattan’s most successful models. 

Of course the latest styles in wed- 
ding invitation paper and engraving 
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accompany her picture. Traditional 
white is still top shade in wedding 
paper, but Strathmore reports that a 
pink-white paper of fine texture is 
gaining wider acceptance. 


Philanthropy ? 

At first glance there seems little 
connection between chickens and * load 
building” for a public utility. Arkan- 
sas Power and Light Co., though, has 
found that if its rural customers raise 
more chickens they have more cash in- 
come — and can use more electricity 
and household appliances. 

Therefore, the company maintains a 
rural development department whose 
job it is to show farmers how to make 
money. It works, hand in hand with 
state and county agricultural agents, of 
course, to increase the quality of 
flocks; to promote cooperation in mar- 
keting for better prices; and to in- 
form poultrymen of scientific meth- 
ods. Incidentally, it disseminates 
advice on electric feed mills, dairy re- 
frigeration, incubators, and other ap- 
pliances that bring farmers money. 

Directly the department does not 
scll so much as a light bulb. By in- 
direction it has boosted power con- 
sumption, while at the same time 
helping customers to a slice of the 
more abundant life. 


Dad’s Day 

National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion is throwing its not inconsiderable 
weight behind a movement to make 
Father's Day, on June 19, an occasion 
for bulging cash registers in men’s fur- 
nishing stores. 

Manufacturers, retailers, trade 
papers, Esquire, and other interested 
groups are marking blueprints to make 
certain that the Old Man gets his full 
share of smoking jackets, slippers, etc. 

Men’s departments do more business 
in June than in any previous months 
of the year, according to Thomas 
Robb, manager of NRDGA’s sales 
promotion division. A combined 
Father's Day effort by the industry may 
convert it into the year’s best month. 


Come, Fill the Cup 

Wine consumption reached the all- 
time high of 65,100,000 gallons last 
year, members of the Wine Institute 
in convention assembled at San Fran- 


cisco were recently glad to hear. This 
is more by several jugfuls than 1936's 
60,400,000 gallons. 

In gallons per capita, however, it 
didn’t make the vintners’ cups runneth 
over—0.504 as compared to 0.568 in 
1914-15. California is a state that 
wins wine producers’ toasts. Besides 
producing 88% of the wine drunk in 
this country last year (6% was im- 
ported, 6% came from other states), 
Californians quaffed 3.313 gallons per 
capita. Which is a real bumper, par- 
ticularly when compared to consump- 
tion in the next highest state: Louis- 
jana with 1.577 gallons. 

Americans continue to show a pref- 
erence for sweet wines, drinking two 
gallons of sweet to one of dry. Dry 
wines are making steady gains, though. 
Wine Institute is engaged in a three- 
year campaign to make. wine an every- 
day dinner table item, instead of a 
rarity hedged with highfalutin notions. 


Airtemp Monster 

Airtemp Co., Inc., equips its sales- 
men with a ‘Serpentine’ folder that 
must set a record for length. Consist- 
ing of 9 x 12-inch pages fastened to- 
gether to tell a running (nay, a gal- 
loping) story of the air conditioning 
firm’s ads and promotion, the 50-foot- 
long book folds into portable shape. 

Pictured are B. S. Williams, man- 
ager of Airtemp, New York, feeding 
the Serpentine to a salesman who is 
interviewing a prospect in the street 
below. Spread all around a prospect's 
desk, the folder is equally impressive. 

J. Stirling Getchell, Inc, N. Y. 
agency, prepared it for Airtemp. It 
was printed and bound by the Thomp- 
son Printing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Godchaux Seeks Push 
for Sugar Through 
Related Food Items 


(Continued from page 21) 


Supplementing the counter display 
at the point-of-sale is the miniature 
reproduction of the outdoor poster 
which salesmen place in windows, tack 
on the walls or on the front of coun- 
ters. A space is provided for indicat- 
ing the retail price and the men are 
instructed to ascertain what size and 
style of package (cloth bag or carton) 
the grocer wants to feature so that the 
correct price can be plainly marked. 
“Shelf strips” —- narrow cardboard 
pieces a little more than 1n ‘nch in 
width and 35 or 40 inches iong—are 
tacked along the shelves where sugar 
is regularly stocked so that attention 
is attracted to all the Godchaux sugar 
in the store—what remains on the 
shelf as well as what is included in the 
display. Price tags are also furnished 
and the men are told to “try to get as 
many of these as possible on packages 
on the regular shelves. They are at- 
tractive and different, and they will 


help.” 


Dealers Rise to Apron Bait 


As a final touch to the store pub- 
licity, retail grocers and clerks in stores 
where displays have been installed are 
given cloth aprons with the Godchaux 
name emblazoned across the front. 
Previous experience has proved that 
most grocers are eager to obtain a sup- 
ply of the useful aprons so they are 
now held out as bait in soliciting dis- 
play space. Incidentally, the 1938 
model Godchaux apron has a conveni- 
ent pencil pocket—a seeming triviality 
that they've found adds appreciably to 
the article’s attractiveness to grocers. 

Salesmen carry printed report forms 
on which they are required to fill in 
names and addresses of stores where- 
in displays and printed material are 
installed, the type of store (classified 
as to size and importance), number of 
display cards, miniature posters, price 
tags, shelf strips, aprons and recipe 
slips left with the grocer, the names 
of the brands of sugar in stock (God- 
chaux and others) and such additional 
remarks as the name of the jobber serv- 
ing that particular outlet. 

So much for the point-of-sale pub- 
licity. The consumer, we'll presume, 
has noted the outdoor advertising; she 
has seen the store tie-in and, we'll 
admit for the sake of argument, she 
has been attracted by the novel recipes 


and has purchased a carton of God- 
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chaux sugar together with the related 
items needed to make the pralines. 
When she gets home with her pur- 
chases and opens the sugar carton, 
another phase of the campaign gets 
under way. 

In each package is an insert with a 
coupon redeemable for a 64-page cook 
book containing “famous old New Or- 
leans recipes and 300 useful household 
hints.” There’s no charge for the 
book. Only one coupon is required. 
Eighty thousand women have written 
for the book, Godchaux says, pointing 
out to retailers that here is “more 
proof that women want the Creole 
specialties you can give them.” 


* 


“Godchaux’s sugar keeps on selling 
for you when your customers take it 
home,” the company adds. 

As the program gathers momentum 
and new outdoor posters go up, addi- 
tional counter displays will be designed 
to tie-in just as effectively with them— 
all centered on New Orleans’ reputa- 
tion for unusual dishes and confec- 
tions. Each will provide well-planned 
opportunities for retailers to sell re- 
lated merchandise and should, accord- 
ing to Godchaux, net an additional 
average profit of $2 a day to the grocer 
who devotes the required three feet of 
display space to the Godchaux promo- 
tional material. 


— 


ESTABLISHED 1900 


HOTEL BULLETIN 


* 


Vincent Edwards & Co. 


announce the purchase of 


FINE FURNITURE 


MAGAZINE (Grand Rapids) 


whose subscriptions, advertising contracts and 
many of the staff members will be added to 


FURNITURE RECORD 


Vincent Edwards & Co. will continue to add trade 
magazines of good reputation to its present fine 
group. An announcement soon will tell of another 


important addition, in a different but important field. 


FURNITURE RECORD is published by 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


542 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Also Publishers of 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURER 
RETAIL LEDGER 


And 30 Advertising and Merchandising Services 


MEMBER ABC and ABP 
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Delinquents’ Treasurers Find 
This Plea Hard to Resist 
A new approach for the collection letter 


takes first prize money in the current Sales 
Letter Round Table. Sponsored by Curtis 


1000, Inc., of Cleveland, it directs its 
message to the treasurer of the delinquent 
company-customer. Here it is: 


Dear Mr. Jones 

‘You are the only man who can heip 
me, and I am really in a predicament. 

This morning we received your order 
No. 66792, amounting to $132.30. 

“The Postage Reducer envelopes you 
bought last July are still unpaid for; total 
amount $21.88. 

“We don't want to turn down your 
business. Yet it isn’t awfully good judg- 
ment on our part to extend further credit 
for $132.30 when we haven't been able 
to collect $21.88 since last July 

“What to do! Somehow I don't think 
you would allow such an order to go 
through ‘open account 

“You are the only man who can help 
me. What do jou think ought to be done?” 


Anecdotes, Providing They’re 
Pat, Can Interest and Sell 

Wissell Soap & Chemical Co., Cincin- 
nati, takes a supplementary prize with a 
letter which does no direct selling, but 
provides a strong reminder of the special- 
ized service the company is equipped to 
render. Because of its skillful use of a 
story, the reader is drawn completely 
through the letter, and he lands at the end 
feeling mighty cheerful about being sold 
with such good humor. 

“Dear Mr. Smith: 

“Somewhere or other we read a story 
by Mark Twain. It's about a backwoods 
doctor whose specialty was fits. He 
didn't claim to know how to cure any- 
thing else, but he certainly was ‘hell on 
fits.’ 

“We don't claim to know ABC about 
the automobile business. What we don’t 
understand about running a department 
store, a hotel, restaurant or hospital would 
fill a library. Wouldn't have the slightest 
idea how to manage a public building. 

“But when it comes to soap—that’s right 
down our alley. We do claim to be spe- 
cialists on soap for garages, public build- 
ings, hospitals, restaurants, department 
stores, hotels or what have you. 

“In short: ‘We're hell on soap!’ 

Please keep this in mind next time you 
are in the market. Write, wire, phone, or 
just 
“WISSELL FOR SOAP. 

“Yours soapfully,”’ 
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Hard Times Bring Opportunity, 
Mantle Lamp Shows Its Men 

The following letter to salesmen of the 
Man‘le Lamp Co. of America needs no com- 
ment. It wo:ked, the company reports: 

Dea’ Stark 

‘A few days ago we heard that some of 
the larger manufactures ot electric lamps 
have curtailed production and are cutting 
down their sales force. Apparently they are 
finding that business conditions tn the in- 
dustrial cente’s reflect the business recession 
about which newspape’s and radio com- 
ment*tors have so much to s-y. 

“S nce it is necessary to cover the same 
territoty now beng covered to sell kero- 
sence lamps, it puts us in an enviable posi- 
tion. It enables us to make our electric 
contacts for a fraction of what it would cost 
the other fellow. Since the-e will be many 
accounts th:t the other manufacture s will 
not contact this season because of their cur- 
tailed program, we should canitalive on it 
and get more business withou’ incveasing 
sales expense. Why? Simply because it is 
apparent that miny accounts won't receive 
the attent‘on from these compe'‘itors that 
thev have been getting in vears past. 

“You will reca'!l that al! during the so- 
called depression our sales of electrics held 
up beautifullv; first because al! of you 
fought hard for every dime’s worth of busi- 
ness you could get and, second, because we 
did have the edge on the other fellow, rec- 
ognized it and made the most of it. And 
you will all agree that during that entire 
period we didn’t have a line that was com- 
parable in price and design to the one we 
have today. 

“Then there is another noint we want to 
mention, too. To help us take care of the 
Christmas rush, we added a number of em- 
ployes to our Chicago and Alexandria force. 


Round Table Prize 


Winners for March 


Francis X. Marshall 
Operating Manager 
Curtis 1000, Ine. 
Cleveland 


Northern Feather Works. Ine. 
Newark, N. J. 


F. J. Wissell 
President 
Wissell Soap & Chemical Co. 
Cincinnati 


ABLE 


~a | Address the Man Who Speaks Your Lan- | 
guage—When Anecdotes and Tricks Are 
Good, Theyre Very. Very Good—Two 
Letters Which Capitalize on “Recession” 


We figured out yesterday, if we could in- 
crease our sales by just 10% we could 
retain them instead of adding to the army 
of unemployed. 

“Would you, Stark, be willing to ‘work- 
in’ that ‘extra’ call every day that would be 
productive of the additional 10% we need 
to do this? 

“Sales this year, as Mr. White and Mr. 
Kichne have probably told you, are running 
‘neck and neck’ with sales a year ago for 
this same period; so we are doing very well 
considering the howl other manufacturers 
are making about business. © All that’s 
needed is this extra 10% to increase sales 
just 10% over a year ago. 

“We discussed this with Mr. Glantz yes- 
terday and everyone agreed to put the prob- 
lem up to each one of you individually and 
see what you thought about it. 

“Say that you'll get this extra 10% so 
that we may hold our present organization 
intact, 


“Make Work” Appeal of Sales 


Letter Brings 50% Response 

Because almost everyone now feels far 
more of a sense of responsibility about the 
need for providing security for workers, 
this off-season solicitation for business, 
based on the “make work” idea, is worthy 
of special notice. Sponsored by the Duplex 
Envelope Co., Richmond, it produced 693 
orders out of a list of 1,300 churches to 
which it was sent. 

“Dear Mr. Allen: 

“Will you be a ‘good neighbor’ to a 
large group of our employes? 

“Ordinarily we do not ask for your en- 
velope renewal order until late in Febru- 
ary. This year we are asking you the 
favor of sending it in immediately. 

We find ourselves without enough orders 
to keep our entire force busy for the next 
six weeks. If this situation isn't remedied 
at once, we shall probably have to lay off 
temporarily a number of our workers. We 
don't want to do this. Please help us 
avoid it! 

“If you will order now (as you would 
have to do soon anyway, to get the year’s 
best saving), we will allow you the same 
list price as for 1937, with 25% discount 
and prepaid delivery. Our deferred payment 
plan will apply on your order—payment will 
not be due until 30 days after the starting 
date of your new sets. It is most unlikely 
that prices will go down; but if they do, 
we will give you the benefit. 

“Won't you cooperate. Just sign the 
reply card and air-mail it back to us. We 
have all details. On behalf of our em- 
ployes, sincere thanks! 

“Cordially yours,” 
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Hotel SMs 


Hugh J. Connor, sales manager, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, and John F. Bow- 
man, sales manager, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
were unanimously re-elected president and 
secretary, respectively, of the Hotel Sales 
Managers Association, at the 1938 conven- 
tion, held early in April in Atlantic City. 
Other officers elected were: First vice- 
president, John Daniels, Jr., sales manager, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo; and second vice-pres- 
ident, John F. Schlotterbeck, promotion 
manager, Doherty Florida Hotel. 


NIAA Info 


National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion has prepared a 12-page booklet of “in- 
formation for the man considering member- 
ship,” outlining the purpose, activities, 
membership requirements, etc., ot the as- 
sociation. The pamphlet was prepared by 
W. S. Leech, vice-president, G. M. Bas- 
ford Co., N. Y. ad agency, and is avail- 
able upon request to the association's head- 
quarters, Chicago. 


ANA Gathering 


Members of the Association of National 
Advertisers will meet May 4-6 at the West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, N. Y. to dis- 
cuss “ce*tain practical problems which are 
facing buyers of advertising at the presen 
time.” A. E. Tatum, Bauer & Black, Chi- 
cago, heads the program committee. 


Shreveport 

The Shreveport Sales Managers’ Club has 
changed its name to the Sales Executives 
Club of Shreveport. 


Boston 

“Depressions are Vulnerable’ was the 
topic of a talk given before the April 7 
meeting of the Sales Managers Club of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, by Judson 
S. Sayre, vice-president in charge of sales, 
Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 


New York 


Edward A. Phoenix, Johns-Manville 
Corp., has been elected president of the 
Technical Publicity Association, New York 
chapter of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association. 


Chicago 

The April 14 meeting of the Chicago 
Sales Executives Club turned into a “‘free- 
for-all” discussion on “‘Stimulating Sales- 
men to Greater Effort.” 


Philadelphia 

Congressman Bruce Barton, Prof. Hugh 
E. Agnew, New York University, and L. 
R. Boulware, vice-president and general 
manager, Carrier Corp., will be judges for 
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this year's Howard G. Ford Award, which 
will be presented April 25 by the Sales 
Managers Association of Philadelphia. The 
award is co-sponsored by the National 
Federation of Sales Executives and the 
Wharton School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Sales Managers Association of Phila- 


delphia recently elected the following off- 
cers: President, Joseph B. Parks, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co.; vice-president, 
Aaron C. F._ Finkbiner, Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; treasurer, J. 
LeRoy Smith, W. B. Saunders Co., and 
secretary, Howard G. Ford, W. H. Hoedt 
Studios, Inc. 


Rates: 


Whether you’re going north or south, east or west in Central 
New York, Syracuse is at the crossroads . .. and the Hotel 
Syracuse is at the crossroads in Syracuse. Convenient to shops, 
theatres, and industry . .. it is Syracuse’s most modern hotel with 
the finest in accommodations, food, service, and entertainment. 


Single from $3.00, double from $4.50, twin from $5.50. 
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YES—Spring in all her flowered glory has a 
revitalizing tonic for you at French Lick. 
Play golt on two sun-flooded championship 
courses in perfect tournament condition. 
Dance to Jules Duke's broadcasting orchestra. 
Hear Glenn Paxton at the Hammond Organ. 
Enjoy the supreme service and famous food 
of this celebrated Spa. 


THRILL to trap and skect shooting——-with free 
instruction by Phil Miller, National Amateur 


Trap Shooting Champion. Ride Kentucky 
thoroughbreds through enchanting woodland 
trails, Tennis. Badminton, indoor swimming- 
all your favorite sports are here, waiting for 
you, 


STEP INTO SUNSHINE 
NOW at FRENCH LICK 


Relax enjoy life — gain new 
energy and vitality as leaders of 
industry and society have done 
for over 5O years. Take advan- 
tage of expert massage, and 
tamous Pluto Water and Baths 
at their source—world famous 
for curative and_ rejuvenating 
powers. Make reservations now. 
Phone our Chicago office, 221 N. 
Michigan Ave., ANdover 2223, 
Mr. D. E. Manning, Megr.. or 
write for free illustrated booklet. 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS HOTEL 


FRENCH LICK, INDIANA 


T. D. Taggart, Pres. C. K. Dwinell, Mor. 
D. E. Manning, Mor., Chicago Office 
221 N. Michigan Ave., Phone ANdover 2223 


“The word’s going around” in convention circles about this fine resort center. 
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MAYBE WERE 
GHOOSEY, BUT— 


we preler to cater to busi 
ness Groups who convene 
lor a purpose, not just lor 
a good time (though dele 
gales have that here too). 
lacilities for groups of all 
sizes. Beachfront location. 
Fine food. Modern rooms. 
Practical »-operation, | 


Special group rates. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 


Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog, 
and brochure, “Information on Sales Contest 
Operation,’’ furnished to sales and advertising 
executives without charge. 

SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
10th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Journal Presents 15th Annual 
Milwaukee Market Analysis 


The fifteenth annual edition of the Mil- 
waukee Journal “Consumer Analysis of the 
Greater Milwaukee Market, 1938,” has just 
come off the press. To marketing execu- 
tives who have used this guide to consumer 
purchasing in past years, this will be notice 
enough—for the survey is the oldest pub- 
lication of its kind in the country, thus 
affording comparisons over a number of 
years and is also distinctive in the way it is 
compiled. For newcomers, we recommend 
getting a copy post-haste, if you are the 
least interested in distribution in the Mil- 
waukee area—or in market research of a 
superior brand as provided by a newspaper 
organization which keeps amazing tabs on 
its trading area. In general, the survey is 
the result of 6,800 consumer questionnaires, 
revealing the number of brands, number of 
families using each brand from year to 
year, average monthly purchases per family, 
trend of package and bulk volume, and per 
cent of store distribution of brands. It re- 
veals both consumer buying habits, and 
store distribution of branded merchandise. 
Stores covered include grocery, drug, chain 
and department stores. 

For the statistically-minded, it is noted 
that the surveys over a period of years have 
been based on a 314% cross-section cover- 
age, in accord with best research practice. 
Questionnaires are mailed to a list of house- 
wives, taken from Milwaukee and suburban 
directories. This year more than 40% of 
all questionnaires mailed out were returned 
—a rather remarkable return in any mail 
effort! However, the Journal plan is based 
on personal interviews with each consumer. 
The questionnaires must be returned in per- 
son to the Journal office, where staff repre- 
sentatives check each return to insure 
accuracy and complete answers for the en- 
tire six-page form. Each housewife is then 
given a bag containing some 40 sample and 
full-size products, supplied as a sampling 
effort by the manufacturers, and worth 
around $2.00. Checks of residential dis- 
tricts have shown over a period of years 
that the appeal of this bag of samples is 
as great in well-to-do homes as in the lower 
buying centers. (Similar sampling exam- 
ples are known the country over among 
advertising executives, attending such func- 
tions as the annual Poor Richard Dinner, 
etc.) 

Products covered are grouped under auto- 
mobiles, building and equipment, candy, 
toiletries and cosmetics, insurance, grocery 
products and beverages, soaps and allied 
products, household appliances, tobacco 
products, family and buying habits (pets, 
place of purchase for drugs, toilet articles 


and groceries), types of homes, use of ice, 
vacation trips, and miscellaneous. Each 
product, given a full page in a 96-page 
book, spiral bound, is given a market anal- 
ysis which includes recent trends of brands, 
number of brands in the market, average 
family consumption and potential sales, and 
a tabulated brand record showing consumer 
preference for the past four years, with 
dealer distribution. 

Copies available on request to C. R. Con- 
lee, the Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Space Buyers Evaluate 
Newspaper Market Data 

What factors about markets and news- 
papers are considered of most importance 
by agency space buyers and company adver- 
tising managers? In “Space Buyers Look 
at Newspapers’ the Ross Federal Research 
Corporation has endeavored to answer this 
general question with a very specific grad- 
ing of ten types of data commonly presented 
by newspapers in behalf of their markets. 
This study is a companion study to one 
issued last year on magazine space buying 
factors. 

While the study is of primary importance 
to newspapers as a guide to their promo- 
tional activities, it should be interesting to 
sales and advertising executives, as it repre- 
sents 286 advertising manager and agency 
replies to these, among other, questions: 
As an aid in making up a newspaper 
schedule, how would you evaluate the fac- 
tors of circulation, reader interest, reader 
identification, newspaper cooperation, dupli- 
cation and distribution of circulation? 
Should market data be secured from an im- 
partial third party to be considered authen- 
tic? 

The first three factors (out of ten) given 
in order of relative importance are: Cir- 
culation (number of readers, total, city, 
rural) ; reader interest (how thoroughly read 
and by whom) ; and identification of readers 
(age, sex, occupation, income, buying 
habits, etc.). 

While the survey was made among space 
buyers and advertising managers only, a 
final question revealed the importance of the 
entire group of sales and advertising execu- 
tives in determining the actual newspapers 
to be used on a list. In 68% of the cases, 
the advertising manager does not play a 
dominant part in individual newspaper se- 
lections; in 70% of the cases the agency 
account executives, and in 42% the agency 
space buyers are not dominant factors. The 
survey does not indicate further the division 
of importance of other company or agency 
executives, but it clearly shows that news- 
paper selection is a responsibility which is 
shouldered by a good many other executives 
than those directly involved in the purchase 
of space. 

Copies of the survey will be sent on re- 
quest to W. S. Faron, Ross Federal Re- 
search Corporation, 6 East 45th St., New 
York City. 


Commerce Dept. Offers Mail 
List and Sales Map Booklets 


Two recent publications of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are here noted as of 
more than usual value to sales and adver- 
tising executives. 

The third edition of the Directory of 
Mailing List Houses lists all companies 
known to the Marketing Research Division 
to supply mailing lists, with descriptions of 
the lists as supplied by the firms them- 
selves. In two sections, by location of firms, 
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and by types of lists offered. A further 
division of the first section shows avail- 
ability of lists for national and for sectional 
coverage. Cost not stated on cover, but no 
doubt nominal. 

Patterns of Stores, Sales, and Population 
in the United States’ is a series of sixteen 
original maps which picture the potential 
markets in the U. S. for all types of con- 
sumer merchandise. Maps are illustrated 
with shading and dots—and the entire book- 
let contains nary a statistic! These maps 
have appeared in Domestic Commerce at 
various times, and are re-published in re- 
sponse to a widespread demand. They show 
graphically the county location 6f popula- 
tion, sales, sales per capita, location of 
marketing centers, rural sales per square 
mile, occurrence of retail stores by classifi- 
cations. Differences in the maps are strik- 
ing. They should be in all marketing work 
kits. Price of the booklet, listed as Market 
Research Series No. 18, is 10c. 

These publications may be obtained from 
the Marketing Research Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C.—or 
any of the Bureau's district offices. 


A New Paper for Extra Sales 


Sales and advertising executives on the 
lookout for new means of securing dis- 
tinguished effects in booklets and all direct 
mail presentations should secure one of the 
new portfolios of Strathmore’s Fiesta. This 
is a new achievement in papermaking, as 
the body stock, with full range of colors, 
is given an additional festival note by 
deckle edges of harmonizing colors on both 


sides of the deckles. The result is a two- 
color effect on even the simplest single 
folders. The portfolio contains a dozen 
color samples, with additional folder, book- 
let and envelope dummies, and suggested 
folding designs. Write for “Strathmore 
Fiesta,’ addressing Cy Norton, Strathmore 
Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass. 


Ad Campaigns 
(Continued from page 17) 


come with the remittance of just a 
box front. No dime. 

Dealer helps, including display 
cards picturing the bracelet, window 
streamers and other materials for win- 
dow decoration, have been sent to the 
60,000 druggists who handle the Wat- 
kins Co.’s product. Thompson-Koch 
Co., Cincinnati, handles the newspaper 
advertising. Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
Inc., Chicago office, the radio. 


Hats in the Movies 


The hat industry has taken its first 
step into the movies with a two-reel 
sound film produced by Pathescope for 
the Frank H. Lee Co., Danbury, Conn., 
makers of Lee Water-Bloc hats for 
men and boys, and women’s millinery. 

Since the film, entitled ‘“‘The Hat 


Parade,” is a graphic picture of the 
manufacture of hats ‘from fur to felt 
to fashion,” with a minimum of Lee 
advertising, the sponsors have dubbed 
it “educational” and will release it for 
free showings to schools, colleges, 
civic, trade and fraternal organizations 
and to department stores and Lee hat 
dealers. 

Narrated by Alois Havrilla, the 
movie runs about 25 minutes and in- 
cludes historic scenes of Danbury and 
the first hat manufacturing plant in 
America, contrasted with the Lee plant 
of today. Interesting shots show a 
Yale-Princeton game, the sailing of the 
Queen Mary, and a Santa Anita race— 
where Lee fashion scouts are out to 
keep tab on what the well-dressed man 
is wearing in the way of headgear. 

Bermingham, Castleman & Pierce, 
N. Y. agency, is in charge of the Lee 
account. 


TAO SORE RM 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
1 WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OPERATE REPORTING AND RESEARCH SER- 
vice in your city. Men, women start at once valu- 
able, profitable business like ours. 
time. No equipment, capital, technical experience 
mecessary. Details free. Business Services, 155 
Sansome, San Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATION 


Full or spare 


TO BUSINESS, FINANCE, MARKETING AND 
Industrial Services: Active California representation 


| 


HOLLYWOOD ASSIGNMENTS 


HOLLYWOOD ASSIGNMENTS 


Commercial—publicity stills on the movie lots— 
live house-organ copy—BUSINESS FILMS pro- 
duced. A. B. LAING, established 6 years at 
3626 Lankershim Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


PHOTO AD-CARDS—NEW, NOVEL, EFFEC- 
tive mail-order selling. Economical and sure-fire 
results. Get samples quick. GRAPHIC ARTS 
PHOTO SERVICE, 291 Market St., Hamilton, 
Ohio. 


available through statewide organization. Twenty 
years’ direct contact with extensive high-grade 
clientele has developed broad outlet and wide 
local experience range of immediate value to 
Services or Products wishing expansion to Pacific 


POSITIONS WANTED 
CORRESPONDENT, SECY-STENO., LADY. 
12 years’ experience sales and some sales promotion 


THE SOUTH’S LEADING 
CONVENTION CITY 


- WELCOME 
NATIONAL SALES EXECUTIVES 
to Dallas, May 19-20-21, and to Hotel 


Adolphus; a renowned convention 


Coast Markets. Personalized supervision to 
you all the advantages of a Western Branch Office. 
Box 579, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


ive 


work; also collection correspondent. College edu- 
cation. Excellent references. Territory preferred, 
Ill., Wisc., Mich. Box 581, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


SALES AND PRODUCTS DEVELOPMENT 
Executive, fourteen years’ merchandise executive 
one of large Chicago mail order concerns—house- 
hold and electrical lines. Built up one department 
from small beginning to ten million annual sales. 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
28 years recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a refund 
provision as stipulated in our agreement. Identity is 
covered and, if employed, present position protected. 
| If you have actually earned over $2,500, send only 


Past four years in charge sales and development 
new products nationally known manufacturer. A 
merchandising and marketing background of out- 
standing success. Address Box 583, SALES MANAGB- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
MARKET ANALYSIS—SALES RESEARCH 
Available to take complete charge, or assist active 
executive, with studies in field of commercial re- 
search: market analysis, sales research, distribution, 
sales statistics, accounting; special investigations. 
Seventeen years’ experience, responsikle positions, 
Box 578, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


host. Make your reservations now. 


‘ HOTEL 


| ADOLPHUS 


OTTO SCHUBERT, JR., MANAGER 
NATIONAL HOTEL MANAGEMENT COMPANY, INC. 
RALPH HITZ, President ~~; | 


. 300 AIR CONDITIONED 


name and address for details. R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 
118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. | 


825 ROOMS... 
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BY RAY BILL 


PPORTUNITY LIES AHEAD: As we go to press, 
President Roosevelt has just delivered his recovery 
message to Congress. Viewed from the standpoint 

of sales executives in particular and business managemeni 

in general, this message should go far to banish fear. 

While there may be many who look askance at any moves 
which increase the annual deficit, augment the national debt 
and employ direct pump-priming on a large scale, the effect 
of such a program for a period of at least a year cannot be 
other than bullish. This applies to increased consumer 
purchasing power as well as to the total of business activity 
and to the value of securities and other types of property 
as measured in terms of doliars. 

It is also interesting to note that the new billion and a 
half loaning program of RFC aims primarily at helping 
private business to maintain and increase the volume of 
employment on private payrolls. This part of President 


Roosevelt's recovery program constitutes somewhat of a 


challenge to private business, since it provides a paralicl 


and simultaneous opportunity for business to show what it 
can do to relieve the great national problem of unemploy 
ment thereby (1) decreasing the future Federal require- 
ments for direct and work relief, and (2) increasing the 
tax revenues derived from the profits of private business to 
a point where they can not only balance the expenditures 
of Government but also gradually reduce the national debt. 
Going back to the President’s message, we note that 
while there is no inclination to suppress or defer needed 
reform, there is definite recognition by the chief executive 
that recovery and assimilation of reforms already effected 
are more 'mportant than a galaxy of new reforms. There are 
other features in this message which crop out between the 
lines, as well as in them, which reflect a temperate, coopera- 
tive attitude on the part of the Administration toward 
business. We, therefore, think that business will serve itself 
and the country best by burying rancor and working with 
Government along all practical lines for the common good. 
As we go to press, the tax bill is still unsettled, but 
obviously both the House version and the Senate version 
represent material improvement over the tax law now in 
effect. The other issues which may arise in the current 
session of Congress bid fair to be either deferred or so 
softened as to be “upheaving’’ in no more than minor or 
moderate degree on the business and public mind. 
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Finally, as we go to press, available statistics and indices 
portend the bottom of the current depression has been 
reached, provided no new clouds appear on the horizon. 

Wherefore, we urge sales executives to go to work with 
restored confidence and the kind of enterprise that enables 
business “to go to town.” 


+ + 


MALL BUSINESS ORGANIZES: When representa- 

tives of smali business first congregated in Washing- 

ton to meet with the President and with Secretary of 
Commerce Roper, no one could be sure of what might 
prove to be the aftermath. However, any student of the 
recommendations finally turned in by this rather impromptu 
assemblage would be quick to recognize the essential 
soundness of the thinking of so-called small business. 
Most analysts would also accurately sense the significance 
of the frankness and courage evidenced by this same group. 
It is, therefore, not unexpected to find that small business 
is Organizing itseif on a nationwide basis. 

Within recent weeks there has been chartered the 
Smaller Business of America, Inc. Its national advisory 
council and officers include most of the chairmen elected 
at the time of the original conferences with the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Roper, but it is being enlarged to 
make it more completely representative, geographically and 
as regards different types of industries. With this group 
many of the most important local, state and sectional bodies 
have already affiliated. More are expected to follow in 
rapid succession and it looks as though small business, 
within a short time, will be represented more effectively 
than has ever before been the case. 

We look upon this development as a very healthy and 
necessary one. For various reasons, so-called big business 
is sometimes at a disadvantage in speaking for business as 
a whole. On the other hand, small business is in a good 
position to work for sound governmental procedure in 
respect not only to small business but to big business as 
well. Indeed, if this movement is kept essentially non- 
partisan and continues to muster the constructive, courage- 
ous kind of leadership which has characterized the early 
stages, it really looks as if a new pressure group has been 
created which in the years to come can wield more influ- 
ence for the common good than any other single group. 
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DOES IT GO? 


E takes her for better or worse. She 

usually takes him for a nice long ride 

on the marry-go-round. She gets the glit- 

tering gold ring. He gets nowhere fast... 
and very, very dizzy. 

“Going round” can mean so many dif- 
ferent things. Before marriage, it smacks 
of romance. Afterwards, of budgets. And 
when the budget comes in the window, 
love goes out the door. 

Money may talk, but not half as fast as 
the little lady. She knows al] the buy-words. 
What’s more, she uses them. For this little 
couple is in the ‘“‘Age of Accumulation” — 


when necessity is the mother of expenditure. 


During the ten years between 25 and 35, 
their money goes round—and round... to 
the fellows selling drugs ... foods... cos- ~ 
metics . .. automobiles ... and it comes 
out of the pay check via the purse. Over 
the bills to the buy-house. 


Many are called, but few (one-fifth) are 
chosen customers—those in the ‘Age of 
Accumulation.’’ Their money goes for two- 
fifths of all that’s sold and a greater percent- 
age of them read Cosmopolitan than any 
other large national magazine. 


Copyright, 1938, Hearst Magazines, Inc. 


Highest editorial standards 
and publishing integrity 


— BUT ARE THEY? 


Your salesmen find buyers hiding behind 
all kinds of masks. Some pretend to be 
Tough Guys. Others pose as Funny Guys. 
And today a slew of them, grasping at 
a timely excuse to defer decisions, have 
adopted the downcast attitude of the Sad 
Guy. But all of these prospects have one 
thing in common... they hang up their 
masks of sales resistance when they pick 
up their favorite business papers! 

Their favorites are, in most fields, 
A. B. P. publications. To them, your 


prospects look for the money - making 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


369 Lexington Avenue, New York 


4Look for the twin hall-marks of known value} 


ideas that are suggested by editors who 
know their readers’ business. For these 
A. B. P. publications, some 1,400,000 
business men pay $3,500,000 each year 
in subscription cash. 

That backlog of paid circulation, 
plus the extremely high editorial quality 
of all A. B. P. publications, is your 
guarantee of a sure way to get back 


of your prospects’ defensive masks. 


Put your sales message in the A. B. oer 


publications that reach your “hard- 


to-sell’”’ prospects and see for yourself! 


Proved reader interest in 
terms of paid circulation 


